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“American 
Express 
Pre-packaged 
Travelers 
Cheques 
are... 
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quicker and better for our clients 


and our tellers!” 


... SAYS MR. CHRIS FOX, Vice President and 
Director of Public Relations for The State 
National Bank of El Paso. 


“We at The State National have had exception- 
ally good results with American Express Pre- 
packaged Travelers Cheques. 


“Not only do we serve each client faster, we re- 
duce the bank time required for the transaction. 
There’s a distinct benefit on both sides of the 
teller’s window, a benefit multiplied many times 
over, since more than a third of all our Trav- 
elers Cheques sales are pre-packaged sales.” 


Interested in the timesaving, profit-making ad- 
vantages of Pre-packaged Travelers Cheques? 
For further details or supplies, write to Mr. 
James A. Henderson, Vice President, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 





COS tl al 
TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 
kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 
Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 


= 





All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing Pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS * CREDIT CARDS * TRAVEL SERVICE * FIELD WAREHOUSING * OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING * FOREIGN REMITTANCES * FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 





Bk 
NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK. 
Teller reaches for right package —that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


- 


Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 
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How To Say “Yes” When 


You Really Mean “No” 


Have you ever found yourself with a situation you wanted 
to support to the fullest but the applicant’s requirements 
exceeded his true qualifications? 


There’s one way you can accede to the request without 
in any way going beyond your normal limitations. Simply 
call on Commercial Factors Corporation. We will either 
fulfill the requirements in total, or participate with you 
in a variety of ways. 


In this way the client’s needs are met without delays or 
embarrassment to any party. Moreover, you yourself 
retain the client’s good will and a mutually profitable 
arrangement is developed. 


Our plans include old line factoring, non-notification 
factoring, accounts receivable financing and other ar- 
rangements tailored to the needs of each situation. 


For details on our continuing relationship with banks 
write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your Bank 
May Profitably Recommend the Services of Commercial 
Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 
One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. * MU 3-1200 


Established 1828 
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From Where We Sit... . 


There Is a Score 


AID Gabriel Hauge, vice chairman of the board of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company in a 
recent address, entitled Comments on our Economic 

System and the National Character*, ‘‘The struggle for 
achievement is not pointless war of tooth and talon. 
It is a game with rules and referees. There is a score. 
Character writes the rules by which we play out our 
lives; it sets the pattern of our deeds. The ability to 
sacrifice the momentary present for a more durable 
future is a trait of character which marks the civilized 
man.” 


Dr. Hauge made it clear that the “‘score’’ to which 
he referred is being relentlessly and meticulously recorded 
as an effect for better or for worse on our national 
character—hence on our economic system. Said he, 
“Our national character and our economic institutions 
were formed in the same crucible. They have acted on 
each other since the beginnings of the republic. Char- 
acter influences the choice of policies which, over time, 
alter institutions. . . . Economic institutions are more 
than instruments for guiding production and distribut- 
ing income. They are not merely interchangeable 
pieces of machinery. Rather they are basic reflections 
of human nature, personal philosophy, and community 
life.” 


The speaker drew a contrast between the manner in 

which the Communists and ourselves faced up to “‘this 
plain truth.’’ Whereas, he said, they have labored for 
forty years, “‘to mold a new Soviet man to fit the in- 
stitutions they have created, we take human 
nature as we find it, and fashion suitable policies and in- 
stitutions to harness it to the general welfare. . 
In our view, character and society must match, a truth 
of which perhaps we need not so much to be informed as 
to be reminded. . . . It is probably clear which system 
appears to mie more consistent with human nature, and, 
accordingly, more likely to prove durable. However, 
it is not my intention to leave you with the impression 
that this fact easily guarantees success to our system. 
Not at all. There are serious questions about all this 
that need to be asked and answered.” 


Dr. Hauge’s subtitles suggest very strongly the na- 
ture of the questions and answers to which he alluded: 
Economic Growth and Character; Effort and Reward; 
Welfare vs. Growth; Dignity of Labor; Security vs. 
Growth; Efficiency and National Character; Compro- 
mise vs. Conflict (see opposite page); Character and 
Public Policy; Scope of Government. ‘Our national 
character,’”’ he said, ‘‘was tempered in a climate of ex- 
plosive expansion, continent-wide. This expansion was 
in part a by-product of and in part an inducement to 
certain traits of national character—ingenuity, hard 
work, and the willingness to venture. It would have 
been stifled by conformity, the exaltation of leisure, 
half-hearted work, overindulgence in concern for secur- 


ity. 


*Before the 46th Annual Meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 
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“Government is in danger of losing its grip on our 
affairs because it is acting out of character. The state 
is meant to oversee the common good; but it can be 
subverted to the role of merely mediating between 
clashing interests. For individuals in self-seeking are 
natural competitors, while in promoting the general 
welfare they cooperate. The competitive role is, or 
ought to be, played in the market; the cooperative func- 
tion, in part, through the state. 

“Some try to switch issues from the market to poli- 
tics in the name of discipline. They believe that eco- 
nomic interests with great influence in the market- 
place may be powerless in politics; that a price freeze 
in steel which cannot be imposed by the pressure of 
foreign competition and the threat of substitutes can 
be brought about by official exhortation. Such an ap- 
proach would appear to misjudge the realities both of 
exhortation and of competition. . 


“Big government, in the sense of large budgets, is 
with us for the indefinite duration of the Cold War. 
But government can still be limited in function. Ex- 
pansion of government spending for such basic and ac- 
cepted functions as defense can encroach on the re- 
sources available for private disposal. But expansion 
of the range of government functions has a more serious 
impact: it reduces the range of private choice. Thus it 
curtails the rule of freedom and widens the rule of ad- 
ministrative decree. It runs counter to the basic char- 
acter of our people and the conditions of their progress 
in freedom... . 


“Our economic and political institutions are the living 
framework of national character. What we are governs 
in good measure what we can do. What we do, on the 
other hand, helps determine the kind of people we and 
our descendents shall become . . . The test we face is 
severe, but let us take care to frame our policies in har- 
mony with our character at its best, not at its worst; 
to play to our strengths, not to our weaknesses. If we 
conduct ourselves in that spirit, some later historian 
can say in truth that we were grandfathers as well as 
grandsons of great men.” 


Dr. Hauge, in speaking of what we are and what we 
can become, is placing responsibility for the strength of 
our national character, or the lack of it, squarely where 
it belongs—upon ourselves. We're daily engaged in the 
task of shaping our national character by shaping our 
own, and the kind of a job we’re doing will sooner or 
Jater spell victory or defeat for our free market economy, 
if not for all the freedom that still remains to us. 


Editor 
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Compromise vs. Conflict 


Americans like to assume that there 
are at least two sides to every ques- 
tion. We find a right and a wrong 
side only in Westerns. We tend to be- 
lieve that all problems have mutually 
satisfactory solutions; that truth and 
justice are always in the middle, never 
near one or the other side. A typical 
American approach to solving contro- 
versial public issues is to appoint a 
commission comprising all contending 
interests, give them equal weight in 
the decision, write a report—and pre- 
tend that differences have been re- 


solved. We have developed a nose- - 


counting approach to principle, fact, 
truth, and public interest. . 

Government especially has become 
derelict, forgetting its primary duty 
to remind all parties of the public in- 
terest, in its anxiety to mediate and 
compromise all conflicts. It tends in 
the process to compromise the public 
interest. 


The consequences of compromise 
are nowhere clearer than in views we 
take of competition. We espouse free 
trade in our economy and practice 
something called fair trade. By pre- 
serving present competitors we would 
prevent vigorous competition, per- 
petuate inefficiency and the status 
quo. 


We appear to believe that our great 
agricultural industry must be declared 
out of bounds for the competitive 
system and converted into a public 
utility. We press underdeveloped na- 
tions to seek trade rather than aid, 
then impede entrance of their pro- 
ducts into our markets... . 

-~Gabriel Hauge 


Be sure your cards and 
packages are signed, sealed 
and delivered with 


L) CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
TO FIGHT TB 


ANSWER YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SEAL LETTER TODAY 
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here are stars in the sky 





CREA CAMEL LC LAT 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations —a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason — and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there — stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 

— now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 

May they light the path to peace. 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 





CHRISTMAS 1961 + BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written fourteen years ago. 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


INSTITUTIONS 
New Holding Company 


Plans for the organization of a new 
bank holding company to be called 
First Bancorporation of Florida, Inc., 
were revealed late last month. The 
new company has filed an application 
with the Federal Reserve Board for 
permission to acquire at least a ma- 
jority of the outstanding stock of The 
First National Bank of Miami (assets: 
$356 million), The Barnett National 
Bank of Jacksonville ($136 million), 
The Exchange National Bank of Tam- 
pa ($115 million) and The First Na- 
tional Bank at Orlando ($89 million). 


Management of First Bancorpora- 
tion of Florida will be headed by 
Comer J. Kimball, chairman; William 
H. Dial, president; Frank W. Norris, 
vice president and chairman of the 
executive committee; and G. R. Grif- 
fin, vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee. 

The latest Federal Reserve report 
shows three registered bank holding 
companies currently operating in 
Florida: The Atlantic National Bank 
of Jacksonville, Atlantic Trust Co. and 
Barnett National Securities Corp. 


Sale & Leaseback 

By selling its building and then 
leasing it back, Cleveland’s Union 
Commerce Bank was able last month 
to boost its surplus by $15 million and 
hike its legal loan? limit to a single* 
customer to $4.5 million from $3 mil- 
lion. The novel deal, worked out with 
Harriman Ripley & Co. and Hayden, 
Miller & Co., netted Union Commerce 
approximately $21.5 million, of which 
about $6 million represented a conver- 
sion of the book value of the building 
into cash, with the remainder an ad- 
dition to the bank’s net worth. 

The Union Commerce Building, one 
of the largest office structures in the 
U.S., was sold to First Union Realty, 
a new real estate investment trust 
sponsored by the two investment 
banking firms. The transaction was 
financed by a public offering of 
1,060,000 shares of First Union Real- 
ty and a $13.5 million mortgage loan. 

Union Commerce Bank now has a 
capital-to-deposits ratio of 16 per 
cent, vs. the national average of 8.8 
per cent. The bank’s capital and sur- 
plus has grown from $6 million in 
1938 to $45 million today, without the 
sale of any additional shares. 


New Subsidiaries 

Several of the nation’s larger banks 
are showing new interest in an old but 
little-used device, the ‘‘Edge Act”’ cor- 
poration. The Edge Act of 1919, an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act, permits commercial banks in the 
U.S. to form subsidiaries that can en- 
gage in a variety of international 
banking and financial operations, in- 
cluding investing in shares of foreign 
companies. At present, there are only 
11 Edge Act corporations in active ° 
operation, but the number is due to 
increase, perhaps sharply. Y 

At least three such companies are 
in the process of being organized right 
now. One of the new companies will 
be owned by Western Bancorporation, 
the other two by Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. Conti- 
nental’s international subsidiaries will 
be launched with capital of $2 million 
each; Western Bancorporation Inter- 
national Bank will have initial capital 
of $2.5 million. 


EXECUTIVES 


Changes of the Month 


Lloyd L. Austin, 57, last month was 
elected chairman of Security First 


TRUST INVESTMENT: WHITHER STOCK PRICES? 


Many security analysts appear a bit less than 
sanguine about prospects for the stock market in 
1962. One such is Ragnar D. Naess of Naess & 
Thomas Investment Counsel. Speaking before the 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference of The American 
Bankers Association last month, Mr. Naess warned: 


“While the average level of business next year 
will exceed that for this year, the pattern during the 
year is one which is likely to be discouraging (for 
investors), particularly when considered in the light 
of the extraordinarily high prices now prevailing for 
common stocks.” Because of today’s prices, ‘‘errors 
in judgment can easily be costly.” 


What sort of an investment policy would Mr. 

. Naess suggest for 1962? ‘Trust officers are justified 

in pursuing a most conservative policv. It will be 

difficult to find ‘good values’ in the stock market 
during coming months... . 


“Under the conditions ahead, investors are likely 
to seek a greater degree of stability in their common 
stock selections in terms of earnings with perhaps 
Jess emphasis on long-term growth. This can be 
found in companies that seem to have an assured, 
continued good’ demand curve ahead, rather than 
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those that are highly cyclical. Food manufacturing, 
tobacco, office equipment, utilities, bank stocks and 
retail trade stocks might be mentioned among those 
to continue in the forefront among choices for trust 
funds. 


“Stocks that are likely to continue to perform in 
a desultory fashion might include those companies 
in industries that are already suffering from price 
cutting and severe competitive conditions because of 
overcapacity such as, for example, aluminum, pe- 
troleum and certain sections of the electronics in- 
dustry. . . . A group that may be in a position be- 
tween these two groups includes companies and in- 
dustries that should do relatively well in coming 
months, such as automobiles, railroads, rubber, cer- 
tain types of machinery and equipment, or steel.” 


Concluded Analyst Naess: ‘“‘The stock market is 
extremely high; and while I believe it will rise further 

. . the upside potential is moderate, and over a 
year or two ahead the downside risk is considerable.” 
But, Ragnar Naess was quick to add, “there is every 
reason to believe that over the longer pull (stocks) 
will still prove to be the single most attractive in- 
vestment that can be made by a trust officer.”’ 





EDWIN CORBIN 


National Bank, seventh largest (re- 
sources: $3.8 billion) in the U.S., and 
Frederick G. Larkin Jr., 47, was 
named to succeed him as president. 
Mr. Austin continues as chief execu- 
tive officer. 

The bank also announced the elec- 
tion of Edwin H. Corbin and William 
E. Siegel as executive vice presidents. 
The former will continue to head the 
bank’s trust department, probably 
one of the biggest in the country, and 
the 52-year-old Siegel will be chief 
administrator for all banking func- 
tions. 


As chairman of the Los Angeles- 
based institution, Lloyd Austin suc- 
ceeds James E. Shelton, who is re- 
tiring next month (as is vice chairman 
Chester A. Rude). Mr. Austin has 
been with the bank since 1933, its 
president since 1955. He also is a di- 





ALLIN CROUCH 


LLOYD AUSTIN 


ARTHUR BOARDMAN 


Security First National Bank 


rector of American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Carnation Co., Northrop Corp. 
and other companies. 

Fred Larkin has headed Security 
First’s investment department for 
several years, is a member of the influ- 
ential Government Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation. He was named a senior vice 
president of the bank last year, a di- 
rector in October of this year. He now 
becomes one of the youngest presidents 
of a major financial institution in the 
nation. 

@ Howard W. McCall Jr., 54, senior 
credit officer of Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co., moved up to vice 
chairman. The Tennessee-born McCall 
had been first vice president of the 
bank since last February. 

@ Arthur G. Boardman Jr. was elected 
executive vice president of Irving 


Irving Trust Co. ° 





FREDERICK LARKIN 


WESLEY LINDOW 


WILLIAM SIEGEL 


Trust Co., a new post. Mr. Boardman 
had most recently been in charge of 










the bank’s international division, in = 


which capacity he is now succeeded by 
August Maffry. Mr. Maffry, 56, was 
named a senior vice president last 
month, as were Allin B. Crouch, 57, 
and Wesley Lindow, 51. Mr. Crouch 
also continues as comptroller, and 


Mr. Lindow as secretary. The latter 


heads Irving’s investment admini- 
stration division and its economics 
department. 


® Carl E. Allen, 56, resigned as presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago to become a vice president of 
General Motors and coordinator of 
GM pension fund investments. Mr. 
Allen was associated with National 
City Bank of New York from 1926 
until 1950 when he became president 
of Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foun- 
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1 Joy to the World 


The First National Bank | 
of Chicago j 
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dry Co. He was named president of 
the Chicago Fed in 1956. At GM, Carl 
Allen will handle investment relation- 
ships with the pension plans’ bank 
trustees. He succeeds Clarance Stan- 
ley, 65, another former banker (Mellon 
National, Morgan Stanley). 


®@ First National City Bank assigned 
three senior vice presidents to new 
duties: Robert L. Hoguet, 53, for- 
merly of the national division, was 
named to head the trust department, 
succeeding Eben W. Pyne, 44, who 
now will be in charge of the bank’s 
Wall Street headquarters; and George 
C. Seott, 53, assumes supervision of 
all of the national division’s 12 geo- 
graphical districts. As deputy super- 
visors to Mr. Scott, vice presidents 
Paul W. Kimzey and Edward L. Palm- 
er will be in charge of the bank’s east- 
ern and western groups, respectively. 
At the same time, vice president P. 
Henry Mueller was placed in charge 
of the New York-New Jersey dis- 
trict. 


@ Carl M. Flora and Edwin J. Wig- 
dale were named senior vice presidents 
of First Wisconsin National Bank. The 
57-year-old Flora heads First Wis- 
consin’s retail banking and branch 
office division, and Mr. Wigdale is in 
charge of the bank’s investment di- 
vision. 

@ Herman H. Maass, chairman of Se- 
curity National Bank of Long Island, 
assumed the presidency of the large 
suburban institution for the second 
time. He previously served as presi- 
dent from 1958 until last August when 





CARL M. FLORA 
First Wisconsin 
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EBEN W. PYNE 


First National City Bank 


he was succeeded by attorney George 
E. Maccaro. Although Mr. Maccaro 
is now resigning to concentrate on his 
law practice, he will continue to act 
as vice president and general counsel 
of the bank. 

@ J. H. Hines and W. P. McMullan 
Jr. were named executive vice presi- 
dents of Deposit Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Co. of Jackson, Miss. Mr. 
Hines will continue to head the bank’s 
business development department and 
branch administration, and Mr. 
McMullan, formerly assistant to the 
president, will assume additional ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 





HERMAN H. MAASS 
Security of Long Island 


SAVINGS BANKING 


New Services? 

If New York State’s 127 mutual 
savings banks (combined deposits: 
$22 billion) are to compete success- 
fully for savings deposits in the future, 
they will need authorization from the 
state legislature to offer a number of 
new services and provide greater con- 
venience to the public. That’s the 
view of New York University’s Paul 
S. Nadler as set forth last month in a 
sweeping study of the savings bank 
industry in New York. 

Among the recommended measures: 
1) authority to make personal loans, 
2) further liberalization of branch 
privileges, 3) a higher ceiling on the 
amount allowed to be on deposit in 
individual savings accounts (the pres- 
ent ceiling: $10,000), 4) authority to 
sell their own mutual funds over the 
counter, 5) creation of tax-exempt sav- 
ings accounts by investing such funds 
exclusively in state and municipal 
bonds, 6) authority to provide fidu- 
ciary service by handling small trust 
accounts for depositors. 

Diversification. In spelling out his 
recommendations—several of which 
are sure to be highly controversial- 
Dr. Nadler observed: ‘‘Much of the 
public prefers to save where it can 
take care of its other financial needs, 
both for the convenience of one-stop 
banking, and to be associated with the 
institution in case of need for its 
services at some later date. 


“Thus the position of the savings 
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OF gray glass structure will be the tallest west of the Mississippi and south 
rai. of the Ohio. Bank President Robert H. Stewart Ill said the building will 
| HE bring a new high in customer service by providing growth space 
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M FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


NEW, 50-STORY FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS takes a 
commanding place on the skyline in this artist’s conception. 
Scheduled for completion in 1964, the 628-foot white marble and 








bank will be strengthened if it becomes 
a diversified financial institution that 
provides more of the thrift services 
needed by the family in the way that 
the commercial bank has become the 
prime financial institution for the 
business partnership and _ corpora- 
tion.” 


BANK STOCKS 


Growth Industry 

Commercial banks hiked their ag- 
gregate net operating earnings 155 per 
cent between 1950 and 1960, and 
many factors point to a continuing 
profit trend superior to that of most 
other major industries. So says Fran- 
cis I. duPont & Co. in a special report 
on commercial banking as a growth 
industry released last month to in- 
stitutional investors. 


Against an economic background 
during the 1950-60 decade of an 
annual average growth rate of 1.7 
per cent in population and 5.8 per 
cent in personal income, bank de- 
posits increased 4.1 per cent per year, 
bank loans 8.5 per cent and bank earn- 
ings 9.7 per cent. 

Turning to recent market behavior 
of bank stocks, the duPont report 
comments: “Bank stocks, the digni- 
fied elite of the equity market, having 
trailed the industrials and growth 
utilities for most of the postwar 
period, have come afire during the 
past nine months, leaving their usually 
more volatile kin behind. Has some- 
thing new been added, or have more 
investors come to appreciate values 
that were there all along? Probably 
both.” 


Despite their recent spectacular ad- 
vance, says the report, bank stocks 
still represent “good and promising 
value in today’s market.” 


Dominion Results 

Three major Canadian banks whose 
fiscal year ended October 31 have re- 
ported higher earnings. Bank of 
Montreal rang up net earnings of 
$14.6 million ($2.40 a share), com- 
pared with $14.2 million ($2.34 a 
share) in 1960. The Bank of Nova 
Seotia showed a net profit of $7.9 
million, against $6.9 million last year. 
And The Toronto-Dominion Bank re- 
ported net profits of $7.6 million, up 
14 per cent over last year’s $6.7 
million. Both Scotiabank and Toron- 
to-Dominion sold additional shares 
during the period with the result that 
per share earnings dipped slightly. 
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Good News for Holders 


Favorable dividend actions by bank 
boards were numerous last month as 
the nation’s banks prepared to close 
the books on another excellent year. 
The good news came in the form of 
stock distributions, increased cash 
rates and yearend extras. Among the 
more important announcements: 


Bankers Trust Co. (76) said it would 
ask its stockholders to approve a 1- 
for-9 stock dividend at the annual 
meeting on January 24. The stock 
dividend will be payable March 10 
to holders of record January 30. The 
bank also raised its quarterly cash 
dividend to 45 cents a share from 
43 cents. 


First National City Bank (107) and 
National Bank of Westchester (43), 
awaiting a green light to their pro- 
posed merger from the Comptroller 
(BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
March 15), said they both would pay 
2 per cent stock dividends, subject to 
shareholder approval next month. If 
the merger becomes effective before 
the meeting dates, holders will vote 
on a 2 per cent stock dividend by the 
combined bank. 


Irving Trust Co. (55) declared a 2 
per cent stock dividend, subject to 
shareholder approval January 31. The 
dividend will be payable March 1 to 
holders of record February 6. The 
bank also declared a regular quarterly 
cash dividend of 40 cents a share. 
Irving has paid similar 2 per cent 
stock dividends in each of the last 
four years. 

The Detroit Bank & Trust Co. (71) 
said it will pay a 5 per cent stock 
dividend, subject to the approval of 
shareholders at their annual meeting 
on January 16, which also will be the 
record date. The bank also declared a 
quarterly cash dividend of 55 cents 
a share. 

First National Bank in Dallas (84) 
announced 1) an offering of 200,000 
additional shares at $56 a share to 
stockholders on a 1-for-13 basis, 2) a 
subsequent 1-for-7 stock dividend 
payable to holders of record January 
15. Directors anticipated that the 
annual dividend rate on the 3.2 mil- 
lion shares to be outstanding after the 
rights offering and stock dividend 
would be $1.36. This is equivalent to 
an increase of 3.6 per cent over the 
current rate on the lesser number of 
shares presently outstanding. 

First National Bank in St. Louis 
(94) is asking its shareholders to 


authorize a 2-for-1 stock split at 
their annual meeting on January 9. 
Directors expect to pay quarterly 
dividends of 40 cents a share on the 
1,694,000 shares to be outstanding 
after the split. The bank has been 
paying 75 cents quarterly on the 
present stock. 

Stockholders of The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank (85) are re- 
ceiving an extra dividend of 10 cents 
this month. The extra was declared 
by the Citizens & Southern Holding 
Co., which is owned by the bank’s 
stockholders and in turn owns con- 
trolling interest in nine affiliate banks. 
This is the first of what will become 
a regular annual dividend from the 
holding company. The bank itself is 
currently paying a regular quarterly 
dividend of 40 cents a share. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. (89) 
declared an extra dividend of 55 
cents a share and hiked the regular 
quarterly rate to 60 cents from 55 
cents. The extra will bring total 
payments for 1961 to $2.75 a share, 
compared with $2.50 last year. The 
first dividend at the new 60-cent 
quarterly rate will be paid January 15 
to holders of record December 29. 


First National Bank of Kansas City 
(125) said it will pay a stock dividend 
of approximately 11 per cent, subject 
to stockholder approval January 9. 
The bank paid stock dividends of 
20 per cent in 1960, 50 per cent in 
1959. 


Directors of Union Commerce Bank 
of Cleveland (94) proposed a 100 per 
cent stock dividend and a quarterly 
cash dividend rate of 35 cents a share 
on the 1,460,000 shares to be then 
outstanding. The bank has been 
paying 65 cents quarterly on the 
present number of shares. Stock- 
holders will vote on the stock dividend 
January 18. 

Colorado National Bank (90) de- 
clared a stock dividend of 121% per 
cent, subject to stockholder approval 
January 16. The bank expects to 
continue the present quarterly cash 
dividend of 65 cents a share on the 
225,000 shares to be outstanding after 
the stock distribution. 


The Fort Worth National Bank (34) 


announced a 10 per cent stock divi- § 


dend, subject to stockholder approval 
on January 16. The bank also de- 
clared a regular quarterly cash divi- 


dend of 25 cents a share payable | 
December 31 to holders of record De- § 


cember 20. 
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‘ | With the addition of these branches, Seattle-First National now numbers 100 
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Seattle-First National Bank 


With the Merger of 


The First National Bank of Everett 
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WE ARE PLEASED to announce that as of November 16, 1961, The First National 


Bank of Everett has become a part of the Seattle-First National Bank. 


The eight branches of The First National Bank of Everett are now the Everett 


| 
| Welcomes 8 New Branches 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Branch, the Hoyt Avenue Drive-In Branch (Everett), South Everett Branch, 
Marysville Branch, Monroe Branch, Snohomish Branch, Lynnwood Branch 


and Sultan Branch of the Seattle-First National Bank. 


banking offices serving 71 communities throughout Washington State. 


Washington’s : 
Statewide Bank SEATTLE - FIRST Graton 
NATIONAL BANK ay 
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How 3 banks use Burroughs imprinters to trigger a single computer system| 


What do you do when your workload is too great for the 
bookkeeping equipment you have, but not great enough to 
~ justify the cost of an MICR computer system for your bank 
alone? Here’s what three Texas banks did: They each purchased 
a Burroughs Imprinter-Encoder for on-premises document 
prequalification—and then entered into a joint agreement to 
lease one B 251 Visible Record Computer to serve them all. 


Result: A new corporation, Central Data Processing, Inc., to be © 


formed in Texas City. With this unique document processing 
center, each bank will handle all phases of accounting using 
Burroughs B 251 electronic speeds, advanced techniques and 
hard-copy records... for one-third of B 251 lease cost! 


The first records to be maintained completely by the electronic 
processing center will be checking accounts—17,000 of them. 
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(I. to r.) W. F. Remschel, Jr., president of Bank 

of the Mainland in LaMarque, Texas; Preston 
P. Temple, president of Texas City National 7 
Bank; R.G. Florance, Sr., president of Mainland a 
Bank and Trust Company, also in Texas City. (7 





Subsequently the B 251 will take over maintenance of savings © 
accounts, installment loans, commercial loans and bank charge y 
plans. All of this processing demands precision in imprinting 

and encoding—and that’s what the three banks are getting 

with the Burroughs imprinter: precise fulfillment of every] 
ABA encoding requirement. Prequalification, begun in 1961 by 
all three banks, has proved this imprinter to be fast and 
economical as well. Burroughs—T¥ f 


Just one more example of Burroughs-Todd 
leadership in solving today’s banking problems. Bi 


For further details, call your local Todd Division Burroughs 
office. Or write to THE TODD COMPANY DIVISION, 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 


Burroughs Corporation 
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The United States National Bank 
of Portland announced a stock divi- 
dend of one new share for each 12% 
shares held of record April 5, payable 
April 20. This will be the seventh 
stock dividend distributed by the 
bank in the last 4 years. 


The Ohio Citizens Trust Co. is 
paying a 6 per cent stock dividend. 
The bank also said that the present 
annual dividend of $2 a share would 
be maintained on the 132,500 shares 
to be outstanding after the stock dis- 
tribution. 


American Security & Trust Co. of 
Washington, D. C. (105) announced a 
10 per cent stock dividend, subject to 
the approval of stockholders at their 
annual meeting on January 16. The 
bank also declared a quarterly cash 
dividend of 60 cents a share and an 
extra of 20 cents. American Security 
Corp., an affiliate of the bank, de- 
clared a year-end cash dividend of 20 
cents, and also recommended a 10 
per cent stock dividend. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ The Chase Manhattan Bank and 
First City National Bank of Houston 
became the first major banks this 
month to boost the rates they pay on 
savings deposits. The former went to 
31% per cent, the latter all the way to 
4 per cent, the new ceiling. 


@ Institutional activity on the New 
York Stock Exchange reached a new 
high in the Big Board’s latest public 
transaction study. On the day covered 
by the new study, institutions and in- 
termediaries accounted for 26.2 per 
cent of total share volume. Indi- 
viduals accounted for 51.4 per cent 
and NYSE members for the remaining 
22.4 per cent. The trust departments 
of commercial banks are by far the 
largest institutional investors in 
stocks. 


® Corporate demand for bank credit 
continues on the sluggish side, despite 
a marked rise in business activity and 
seasonal influences. Since midyear, 
commercial and industrial loans at 
banks in leading cities have increased 
by only $362 million. 


e The New York Stock Exchange 
has authorized the accumulation of a 
$29 million fund over the next five 
years to provide initial financing for 
anew home. As yet, no site has 
been selected for a new exchange 
building, although the proposed World 
Trade Center at the foot of Wall 
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Street has been considered. 


@ Sales of new issues of municipal 
bonds will total nearly $8 billion this 
year, a new record. This estimate 
was made by Alan K. Browne, vice 
president of Bank of America, at the 
annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association in Hollywood, 
Fla., late last month. 


@ Some 350 commercial banks will 
have invested in small business in- 
vestment companies by the end of 
1962, according to a forecast by 
SBIC Evaluation Service of Chicago. 
That would be nearly double the cur- 
rent figure. 


@ Savings and loan holding company 
stocks continue’ to churn in active 
trading. San Diego Imperial Corp., 
frequently among the top ten volume 
leaders on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has ranged between a low of 
73% and a high of 2234 this year. 


@ Within the next five years factoring 
will be concentrated in fewer firms 
handling a larger volume, according 
to Theodore H. Silbert, president of 
Standard Financial Corp. ‘“‘With the 
larger finance companies having access 
to bank loans and institutional money 
at prime rates, it will virtually be im- 
possible for smaller firms to compete 
profitably.”” Mr. Silbert looks for a 
continuation of the trend toward 
mergers in the finance company in- 
dustry. 


@ The nation’s 500 largest banks 
boosted their public relations expend- 
itures 11 per cent this year to almost 
$31 million, according to a survey 
conducted for Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago by Beveridge Or- 
ganization, Inc. What’s more, 90 per 
cent of the survey respondents said 
they expected a further increase in 
their PR appropriations over the next 
five years. 


@ The nation’s mutual funds are wind- 
ing up a record-breaking year, the 
Investment Company Institute re- 
ported. ICI estimates that mutual 
fund share purchases for 1961 will 
approximate $2.8 billion, up 33 per 
cent over 1960. ~ 


@ Publicly reported: cash dividends 
paid by corporations in the first 10 
months of 1961 amounted to $11 
billion, 214 per cent above the figure 
for the like period last year, the Com- 
merce Department reported. Two- 
thirds of the increase occurred in the 
communications and public utilities 
groups. 







SI 
bank services 


with| ACTION! 
Amie 


advertising that 
really sells 


A FRESH, NEW APPROACH to service 
sales that more adequately fulfills 
the needs of modern banking. 
Glowing colors and provocative 
action, with miniature tie-ins for 
point-of-sale impact: a unique and 
exclusive combination that SELLS. 


“Christmas Club” available for 
immediate delivery. Others in the 
series: Instant Interest, Home 
Improvement Loans, Auto Loans, 
Personal Loans, Automatic Savings. 
(We also design and produce 
custom orders) 


For further information wrile .., 


ABA 


ANIMATED BANK ADVERTISING 


second floor Professional Building 
P. O. Box 2936 Reno, Nevada 
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Work in Production . 
Finished Goods 


LOOK TO THE LEADER 
---in Field Warehousing 
when Collateral is a Problem-yet inventory is an asset 


w Lawrence provides the most comprehensive bond # Lawrence has the largest and most experienced 
coverage — assuring you maximum protection. force of trained field men operating the famed 


w Lawrence furnishes an I.B.M. Loan Officers Lawrence System “Know-How. 


Monthly Collateral Report that simplifies your Lawrence has an unblemished record of almost. 
record keeping. 50 years service to banks everywhere. 


So the next time you see Inventory on a client’s statement, why not call in Lawrence—and be secure! 





++eIS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


Toe LAWRENCE COMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


The Administration’s legislative program faces some rough going in the session 
of Congress that convenes next month. 

The Kennedy tax proposals are a case in point. Business opposition to the 8 
per cent tax credit for plant and equipment spending shows no signs of lessening. 
Efforts to impose tax withholding on interest and dividends and to repeal the 4 per 
cent dividend credit and $50 exclusion also meet strong resistance. 

Indirectly, this has a bearing on the prospects for changing the tax 
provisions now accorded mutual thrift institutions, because such legislation probably 
will be considered as part of an over-all Administration tax package. 


The move toward higher rates on savings in the wake of this month’s increase 
in the ceiling will be gradual in most areas, officials here say. They note that 
although the limit has been at 3 per cent for almost five years, many banks still 
pay less than that. 

Beginning January 1, commercial banks will. be permitted to pay up to 4 per 
cent on all savings and time money left on deposit for one year or more. Further, 
banks will be authorized to pay up to 33 per cent on all other savings deposits, as 
well as on time deposits and certificates in the six-months to one-year range. 


The joint FRB-FDIC action will of course improve the ability of commercial 
banks to compete with other savings institutions on a rate basis. 

Another effect will be to enable the larger banks to compete more vigorously 
to retain foreign deposits that might otherwise move abroad in search of higher 
returns. This in turn will tend to lessen any outflow of capital or gold to other 
countries, a major consideration under present conditions. 

The bigger banks, which are now actively issuing marketable C/Ds to corpora-— 
tions, also will be in a better position to compete against open market paper. 
Banks in New York, Chicago and elsewhere have already bumped up against the old 
rate ceiling. Since, however, the Fed did not change the maximum rates for 
certificates of less than six months’ duration, the shorter maturities will 
continue unattractive in relation to prevailing bill rates. 


Comptroller James J. Saxon announced that for the first time his office will 
hold public hearings on bank mergers, charters and branches subject to its jurisdic-— 
tion . . . . Congress is expected to give early consideration to possible tax relief 
for individual Du Pont stockholders receiving General Motors stock as a result of 
antitrust divestiture orders. Pending bills would treat such distributions as a 


return of capital ... . IRS ruled against an attempt by some tax agents to disallow 
as a deduction interest paid on time and savings deposits to the extent that such 
deposits were invested in tax-free municipal bonds . .. . The Small Business Admin-— 


istration has temporarily discontinued accepting loan applications in excess of 
$200,000 (vs. the statutory limit of $350,000), because of insufficient funds. 
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weden’s Lucia . . . one of twelve exquisite and 
authentic scenes from our main banking floor 
holiday display, ‘“The Traditions of Christmas,” 


Everyone at 
Continental Bank 
YRS 

as ayy] 

UL 


ILLINO 
TS Nar 
TONAL 


—opening December 11. Should you be in | 
Chicago during the holiday season, why not 
spend a few enjoyable minutes here? 
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FINANCING THE 
BUSINESS UPSURGE 


How Sharp an Advance? . . . Money Market & Banking Factors 


The outlook is for a continuation of the 
business uptrend through 1962 at least, 
but the advance probably will not assume 
This should mean a 
in credit demand. 


boom proportions. 
moderate increase 


The banks, meanwhile, appear in a 
strong position to meet such an increase— 


the current business upsurge? 

What steps should they take to 
meet increased credit demands? Can 
they anticipate a “boom” in money 
rates, or is such talk only wishful 
thinking? 

These are but a few of the hard 
questions bankers are trying to answer 
as they finalize plans for 1962. Analy- 
sis of the fundamentals involved will 
make it possible for individual bank 
managements to fit their planning into 
the over-all trend and thus to plan 
more realistically and more soundly. 

The demand for bank credit depends 
on several basic factors. Most basic, 
of course, is the trend of business. 
Closely related, in fact, corollary to 
this, is the inventory trend. Other im- 
portaht factors are the demand by 
consumers for credit, and the demand 
flowing from construction. On the pub- 
lic side, the major factor affecting the 
demand for bank credit is, of course, 
the fiscal position of the Federal gov- 
ernment, i.e., whether a cash surplus, 
or deficit, is anticipated. 

The Supply Side. The ability of the 
commercial banks to supply the credit 
to meet these demands depends, first 
of all, on their reserve position. Their 


H” will commercial banks fare in 
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and more if necessary. 


Bear in mind, though, that this picture 
could be swiftly changed by international 
financial developments. 


The new marketable C/D is another 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 


Contributing Editor 


reserve position, in turn, depends pri- 
marily on the credit policy of the 
Federal Reserve authorities. In this 
connection, it is well to keep in mind 
Chairman Martin’s public affirmation 
that Federal Reserve policy is aimed 
not at setting, or maintaining, any 
particular level of interest rates, but 
rather at influencing the flow of credit 
in domestic and international channels. 

Another controlling factor on the 
supply side is the liquidity position of 
the banks. Other things being equal, 
the more liquid the banks are, the 
more freely they will lend. Liquidity 
not only makes them willing to lend, 
it makes them able to lend. The ratios 
of loans to deposits and of capital to 
risk assets also affect the willingness 
and the ability of the banks to make 
loans. 


To these basic factors on the supply 
side must now be added a new and 
increasingly powerful factor, namely, 
the international financial situation. 
Developments abroad can have an 
*Mr. Rodgers is Professor of Banking in the Gradu- 


ate School of Business Administration, New York 
University. 


area that should be carefully watched in 
the months ahead. 


almost controlling effect on domestic 
credit. Such developments—with their 
inflows and outflows of short-term 
funds, and with their movements of 
gold—directly affect the reserve posi- 
tion of the commercial banks and exert > 
a powerful influence on Federal Re- 
serve credit policy. 

These basic principles of credit 
demand and supply will now be ap- 
plied to the forces currently operating 
in the economy, so that sound esti- 
mates of the probabilities can be de- 
veloped. 

The Business Pattern. As the seed 
planted determines the crop, it is easy 
to see that the business trend will be 
upward in the period just ahead. In 
fact, if there are no serious adverse 
developments in the _ international 
field, we can confidently anticipate 
that the current general business up- 
swing will continue for another 12 
months at least. 

Will this business advance be a 
healthy one? Most probably the 
answer is yes. To be sure, inflationary 
pressures, an ever-present threat in a 
democracy, are increasing. But the 
hope that they will be kept in check— 
by economic factors, and by measures 
the government will be forced to take 
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to protect the integrity of the dollar— 
still seems warranted. (This even 
though the President’s recent request 
for economy in government did not 
convey the conviction and determi- 
nation needed to secure a really sig- 
nificant reduction in non-defense 
spending.) 

It should be noted in this con- 
nection that a renewed outflow of 
gold is a distinct possibility in coming 
months. The extent to which this may 
occur will depend in part on the 
methods and cooperation of the lead- 
ing foreign central banks. 


Government Spending. There are 
several basic factors underlying the 
further improvement expected in busi- 
ness conditions. For one thing, gov- 
ernment expenditures are increasing 
sharply. Non-defense spending is ris- 
ing as well as defense spending for 
armament and men. New spending, 
according to the October 29 official 
budget estimates, will increase Federal 
outlays $9.3 billion over the original 
budget figures for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962. 


Moreover, it has been estimated 
that these programs lay the basis for 
a $17 billion increase in Federal spend- 
ing by June 30, 1965, bringing the 
“grand” total to $105 billion, not in- 
cluding Social Security and the other 
outlays carried outside the budget. 
Senator Byrd, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, in September put 
the 1965 total, including $31 billion 
of Social Security and other outlays 
outside the budget, even higher, at 
$137 billion—if all of the President’s 
spending proposals are carried 
through. 

It should be clearly understood that 
this increased spending is not merely 
a temporary result of the worsened 
Berlin situation; on the contrary, it 
is meant to be permanent. 


Such increases in spending have a 
threefold effect on the economy. Their 
immediate effect is a psychological 
one. Their second—and later—effect 
is, of course, the actual stepped-up 
purchases of goods and services by 
the government. And to the extent 
that such increases are financed 
through the commercial banks there 
is a resulting rise in the money 
supply. 

Private Spending. Consumer 
expenditures also will continue to in- 
crease in the months ahead, particu- 
larly if international tensions ease. 
The current upsurge in disposable per- 


sonal income and the lag in consumer 
credit expansion, which has given 
consumers increased credit purchasing 
power, practically guarantee this if 
the past is any guide. 

Confirming this, the most recent 
consumer buying intentions survey of 
the University of Michigan reveals a 
marked improvement in consumer at- 
titudes as compared to last spring. 


More specifically, as disposable in- 
come is rising and as the very high 
ratio of repayments to extensions of 
consumer debt for several months 
past has cleared the way for increased 
on-the-cuff durables buying, we may 
confidently anticipate increased retail 
sales. 

Meanwhile, capital expenditures by 
corporations are increasing moderate- 
ly. The recent government authoriza- 
tion of an increased rate of deprecia- 
tion for the textile industry, coupled 
with a promise to review Bureau 
of Internal Revenue depreciation 
schedules for other industries, should 
contribute to rising expenditures in 
this field. 


Further depreciation increases seem 
inevitable, as they are necessary to 
enable American firms to increase their 
productivity and compete with foreign 
producers who have the benefit of 
much more liberal depreciation al- 
lowances. Increased depreciation al- 
lowances also are needed to create 
jobs for a rapidly growing labor 
force. 


Total construction expenditures will 
continue high, although housing starts 
have been disappointing and are likely 
to show but little increase. And, 
finally, inventory accumulation will 
continue in response to growing sales 
and improving business psychology. 

ButNo Boom. Although we may 
confidently expect further improve- 
ment in business, it is highly unlikely 
that it will culminate in a boom. 

For one thing, consumers are not in 
the mood to go on a wild spending 
spree. There are no shortages, and 
consumers are, on the whole, well 
stocked. In particular, they have so 
far shown no disposition to rush into 
increased debt, as in past business up- 
surges. The international political 
situation and the fear of war have, for 
the time being, clearly put a damper 
on free and easy spending. Wide- 
spread discussion of the ‘‘unemploy- 
ment problem” also has had a sober- 
ing effect on consumer buying. 


Nor is a housing boom in the mak- 


ing. The great housing shortage of 
the depressed ’30s and World War II 
has long since been met, and the num. 
ber of vacancies in many parts of the 
country has reached levels that give 
concern. Family formation at the 
present time is relatively small, and 
the cost of housing is high. More 
over, measures taken by the govern. 
ment to increase the availability of 
mortgage credit, to reduce down pay- 
ments on mortgages and to increase 
the life of the mortgage are not likely 
to be of material benefit in stimulat- 
ing home construction. 


A boom in capital expenditures by 
corporations is similarly unlikely, 
Although profits are now improving 
in the aggregate, the cost-price 
squeeze is still all too evident. More 
over, excess capacity is great in many 


lines, and competition from abroad] 


keen. Such conditions certainly do 
not point to a dramatic rise in capital 
investment. 
ment takes further steps to stimulate 
plant and equipment spending 
through increases in depreciation al- 
lowances, or otherwise, such outlays 
may accelerate somewhat by the 
second half of 1962. 


Prospective Borrowers. Present in- 


dications are that there will be a mod- 
erate increase in the demand for bank 
credit. The prospects, on the basis 
of broad categories of demand: 


@ Business will have to finance in- 
creased volume at higher costs. In 


particular, the cost of doing business > 


is bound to go up because of higher 
wages and the higher levels of charges 
for services. The inventory ‘“‘swing” 
of $8.4 billion—from liquidation at an 
annual rate of $4.3 billion in the first 
quarter of 1961 to accumulation at an 


annual rate of $4.1 billion in the third) 


quarter—although quite substantial, 
was largely financed internally and re 
quired but little additional 
credit. But the decline in busines 
liquidity (the ratio of cash and gov- 


ernment securities to total short-term} 


liabilities) has reached levels which 
will require many corporations t0 
turn to the banks for increased as 
sistance in financing further inver- 
tory expansion. 


@ Consumer credit faces considerable 
expansion as consumer durable sale 
are expected to continue their im- 
provement. In fact, this increase it 
consumer credit will be quite sub- 
stantial if the estimates of a 6.5-7 mil- 
lion automobile sales year prove cor 
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THE NOT-SO-MAGIC 
INGREDIENT 


Quality is never an accident. It takes work to build 
it into an article or service—and more work to keep 
it there. 

Over the years, we ve tried to make correspondent 
banking a “quality” operation. Result: of the thou- 
sands of banks we serve, hundreds have been with 
us for over half a century. 

But, as baseball’s great Carl Hubbell put it: “A 
fellow doesn't last long on what he has done. He’s 
got to keep on delivering as he goes along.” 

We intend to keep delivering. 





Trl MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST 


=== Member Federa/ Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Commercial Banks Reporting in Treasury Survey 
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Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


rect. Rising personal income and 
the favorable outlook for business ac- 
tivity and employment will cause per- 
sonal loans to increase. The home 
modernization campaigns and official 
efforts to spur construction of “‘survi- 
val’’ shelters will cause increased de- 
mand for loans to finance such con- 
struction (a considerable portion of 
which will be of the do-it-yourself 
variety). 


@ Construction loan demand should 
increase moderately in line with the 
expected increase in general construc- 
tion. 


@ The government’s big cash deficit 
for the current fiscal year of $8.4 bil- 
lion or more will require less addition- 
al financing in the months just ahead 
than is generally realized. This is be- 
cause a considerable part of the def- 
icit has already been financed; and 
the further fact that, in the first half 
of the coming calendar year, govern- 
ment financial operations will show a 
seasonal surplus, albeit an unusually 
small one. 


Weighing these and other less im- 
portant factors, in the light of the in- 
creased corporate cash flow from the 
more realistic depreciation allowances 
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now anticipated and the upward 
trend in corporate profits, it seems 
clear that there will be no (to use a 
word very fashionable in present-day 
economic circles) ‘‘explosion’” of de- 
mand for loans; an increase, to be 
sure, but nothing extreme. 


Ample Reserves. The ability of the 
commercial banks to meet even more 
than the anticipated increase in de- 
mand is beyond question. Excess re- 
serves, thanks to the Fed’s easy 
money policy, are large; in fact, ‘‘free 
reserves” have averaged more than 
$500 million throughout 1961. And, 
although there is a possibility of a 
moderate change in the credit policy 
of the Reserve authorities which 
would, of course, reduce both excess 
and ‘free’ reserves, it is highly un- 
likely that any such change would be 
drastic in view of the unemployment 
situation, the present relative stabil- 
ity of prices, and the publicly an- 
nounced aims of the present Admin- 
istration. 


While it is true that these excess re- 
serves are not evenly distributed, fa- 
cilities for shifting them from banks 
that don’t need them to banks that 
do are highly developed and function 


CERTIFICATES, 
| NOTES, 

AND BONDS 
| IX | 








1958 1960 


quite well. 


Bank liquidity appears at a very 
satisfactory level, despite the fears of 
some observers. Indeed, holdings of 
bills and certificates by banks in lead- 
ing cities rose as much as 52 per cent 
between November 1960 and Novem- 
ber 1961. The banks are thus in a 
position to sell short-term govern- 
ments at practically no loss to the 
extent necessary to meet the credit 
needs of business. The extremely con- 
servative investment policy followed 
by most bank managements in recent 
months has placed them in position 
to take full advantage of any revival 
in loan demand. 


Reasonable Ratios. To be sure 
loan-deposit ratios could be a limiting 
factor to further loan expansion at 
some banks. This is because of the 
attitude of present-day bankers to- 
ward loan-deposit ratios; i.e., most of 
them view any ratio of 60 per cent or 
more as high. 


But historically, today’s loan-de- 
posit ratios of 62 per cent for the New 
York City banks, and much lower for 
banks in smaller localities, are by no 
means high; in fact, they appear on 
the low side. Nonetheless, the fact 
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remains that so long as bankers hold 
to their present views, any material 
increase in loan-deposit ratios will 
make them more cautious in credit 
extension. 

On the deposit side, demand de- 
posits actually are lower than in 1958, 
but time deposits have increased 
sharply. This, of course, has had a 
favorable effect on reserve positions 
even though loan-deposit ratios have 
risen. 

The negotiable certificate of de- 
posit issued to corporations is a new 


area that bears careful watching in 
this regard. With some $2 billion of 
the C/Ds now outstanding, an in- 
crease in open market rates could 
cause a substantial liquidation of cer- 
tificates as holders shift to direct in- 
vestment in market obligations. This 
shift not only would affect the com- 
position of deposits of the larger 
banks, it would force them to sell 
short-term government obligations 
with a consequential effect on the 
money market. 


However, the C/Ds appear less 
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vulnerable now as a result of this 
month’s hike in the interest rate ceil- 
ing on certificates due in six months 
or more. 

The capital-risk assets ratio is an- 
other important factor in loan-expan- 
sion policy decisions. Happily, there 
need be no concern on this score. 
Bank capital has been materially in- 
creased in recent years and reserves 
against loss are large. As a result, 
the capital factor will not play a 
limiting role in the credit policy of 
most banks in the months ahead. 


International Influences. However, 
international financial developments 
could seriously affect the ability of 
commercial banks to meet future loan 
demands. A consequential outflow 
of funds, or gold, from the US would 
force a shift in Federal Reserve policy 
from “ease” to “‘restraint.”” Such an 
outflow would thus reduce bank 
liquidity, force interest rates higher, 
and, later on, adversely affect business 
activity. 

Although the pressures are great 
and anything could happen in this 
field, no serious trouble is anticipated. 
This confidence stems from 1) in- 
creased cooperation between the cen- 
tral banks of the more important 
countries of the Free World, 2) recent 
steps to strengthen the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Conclusions. Based on all of the 
foregoing, the outlook appears as fol- 
lows: 

@ The business upswing will continue 
through 1962, although possibly at a 
somewhat slower rate. 

@ A real boom in the months ahead 
seems unlikely. 

@ The demand for credit will increase, 
but only moderately. 

@ On the supply side, the commercial 
banks are well prepared to meet the 
increased demand for business loans; 
in fact, much better prepared than in 
previous periods of recovery. 

@ The ratio of loans to deposits is 
high in the larger cities, but not ex 
cessively so when considered in the 
light of history or in connection with 
the other factors that bear on the 
ability of the banks to safely meet 
loan demands. 

@ An abrupt change in the volume d 
marketable C/Ds outstanding would 
affect loan and investment policies d 
the larger banks. 

@ International financial and political 
developments will continue to inflt 
ence the money market. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer - 


Ringing out the old year, the nation’s bond markets hailed approach of 

1962 with yields on governments, municipals and corporates generally edging ahead 

to near their 1961 peaks. 
; Although stability has ruled the markets through much of the past year; 
fresh confirmation of the strong 10-month-old economic upsurge in November sharpened 
investor selectivity. An orange “caution” light blinked for portfolio managers 
against a background of anticipated rising demand for capital and credit in 1962, 
and potentially higher costs for borrowers. 


Led by the 91-day Treasury bill rate, which in December advanced to its 
highest levels for the year at more than 2.50 per cent, yields on medium and longer-— 
term governments in the over—six—year range formed a floor of 4 per cent that 
seemed likely to hold for many months to come. 

Meanwhile, investor indifference and record dealer inventories brought about 
concessions in the municipal market. Even corporates, stars of the bond markets in 
recent months, weakened somewhat as investors evaluated prospects of a heavy demand 
for credit and capital in 1962. 


Federal government financing requirements and international financial con— 
siderations dominate the market scene at year’s end. 
In the first six months of 1962, the Treasury is confronted with replacing 
$1.5 billion of one-year bills in January and $2 billion of one-year bills in April. 
There is $11.2 billion of maturing debt to be refunded in February, $7.7 billion 
in May and $3.9 billion in June. More than two-thirds of this maturing debt is 
publicly held. In addition, the Treasury will have outside cash financing require— 
tents, the extent of which cannot yet be estimated, because a contra-—seasonal deficit 
seems more likely than the usual seasonal surplus in the first half of the year. 

With upwards of 40 per cent of a record high marketable federal debt due 
before the end of 1962 (an even more lopsided structure than last year), and the 
Treasury’s announced intention to improve the maturity structure of the debt 
wherever possible, there may be repeated downward pressures on the bond markets in 
coming months as the result of 1) including medium and longer maturities in new 
financings and refundings when possible, and 2) the constant possibility of new 
advance refundings over the year ahead. 


Meanwhile, the balance of payments deficit for the U. S. increased to an 
annual rate of $3 billion in the third quarter of 1961, up from $1.4 billion in the 
first quarter and $1.9 billion in the April—June period. Investor uncertainty about 
developments in this area heightened the atmosphere of caution that has been present 
in the market for many months. 

Further deterioration in the balance of payments position is held likely 
for early 1962. 
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Washington's blueprint for combatting the payments deficit includes allowing © 
rates to edge up further to discourage any outflow of interest-—conscious capital 3 
from the U. S. Thus, advancing short-term rates (a Treasury 9l-—day bill rate of 2.5 ; 
per cent now seems a floor, instead of a ceiling) are mostly the result of deliberate 
Treasury—Federal Reserve policies. A continued rise in the bill rate to a 3 per 

cent minimum by early next year would probably be accompanied by commensurate 
firmness in yields on longer-—dated maturities. 







Dramatic improvement in bank liquidity in 1961 underscores the great caution 
that has typified portfolio policies through the year. Current bank liquidity 
ratios (as measured by cash items and governments maturing in less than one year 
against adjusted deposits) are estimated to be higher even than in recession— 
stricken 1958. Moreover, loan-deposit ratios are down materially from a year ago. 
Further illustrating the much improved position of the banking system to 
accommodate borrowers, commercial and industrial loans at banks in leading cities are 
little above the year-—earlier level; but total earning assets are up $9 billion, 
with the great expansion in investment portfolios concentrated in the under—one— 
year category. 












That banks did not extend maturities in 1961 can be traced to the Federal 
Reserve placing a floor under short-term rates which even now is being raised. 
With such insurance against reduced portfolio income, there has been little incen-— 
tive to extend maturities by several years in order to realize a yield to maturity 
gain of perhaps 75 basis points. Moreover, fear of portfolio depreciation, and 

less pressure to derive income from portfolios than in 1958 because of more ade— 
quate earnings from other sources, have added to caution. 

With a robust economy showing signs of sustained cyclical improvement (now 
being mirrored by a brisk gain in money supply deposit velocity) that should even— 
tually be translated into increased loan demand, and with an investment backdrop of 
firming short-term rates and yields, banks seem likely to pursue present policies 
until upward trends in money market borrowing costs are communicated into substan-— 
tially higher yields on medium-term governments. Only then would portfolios be 
extended significantly, on the basis of 1961 experience. 




















The municipal market has resumed the gradual decline that persisted for many 
months before stabilization and an improved tone developed this fall. 

Record dealer inventories of more than $500 million and a very large 
calendar of forthcoming offerings inspired underwriters to reduce prices on older 
unsold bonds in early December. The heavy backlog of bonds also is resulting in 
more liberal pricing for new issues coming on the market. The majority of recent 
offerings have met no more than a fair reception. 

Notable in today’s tax-exempt market are the appreciably higher yields 
available on deep discount municipals (after capital gains tax) than on high coupon 
obligations of similar rating and maturity. 















An enlarged supply of unsold corporate bonds, continuing economic recovery 
portending higher demand for capital funds in 1962, and a much reduced yield ad- 
vantage over long-term governments, have dampened enthusiasm in the corporate market 
and signal firmer yields over the near future. Investors recently have demonstrated 
considerably more selectivity than in the fall months when new offerings were 
particularly scarce. Although traditional seasonal reinvestment of funds should 
occur next month, the calendar of new issues could rise substantially. 
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Through a hazy London day, Frank deLisle 
looks out over the heart of the City from 
our offices in Old Jewry. Mr. deLisle is our 
resident Representative in England. His 
important job: to keep our customers in- 
formed on developments and trends in the 
British Isles and the ‘“‘Outer Seven.”’ 


Here, and on frequent trips through the 
other countries of the European Free Trade 
Association, he maintains the close ties 
which over the years have distinguished our 
relationships with our transatlantic banking 
and business friends. He is also experienced 
in investigating special situations for our 
customers and advising them on the myriad 
considerations involved in trading or manu- 
facturing abroad. 


If you are not getting this sort of informed, 
first-person service from your current inter- 
national banking connections, we suggest a 
visit to our nearest office. Meanwhile, let 
us send you our brief, informative booklet, 
When You Do Business Abroad. 
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pe aig 
| Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member of the Feders 
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HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. IN NEW YORK: Represented by 
The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall St. OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: EncLanp — 
27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. France — 21 Place Vendome, Paris, ter, 
CABLE: ‘“‘Massnat” International Telex Number: BS: (Boston). 





AT FIRST NEW HAVEN NATIONAL BANK 


To achieve unique customer service, complete accounting automation, and maximum MICR transit utili: 


“We chose Burroughs B270 system for its ideal balance of general d: 


Early in 1961 the First New Haven National Bam 
New Haven, Conn., became the first bank§ 
order Burroughs B 270 Electronic Compu 
System for both general purpose data processile 
and automated proof and transit. 


Again quoting Thomas Hooker: “Throughout 

feasibility studies we felt certain that MI 

document encoding would reach a _ saturai 

point in 1962 making automated transit adv 

tageous and practical. We looked for a system 
do the entire check processing job—Transit aie 

Demand Deposit—as well as bring increas 

ww efficiencies to Installment Loan, Mortgage, 3 

Thomas Hooker Trust Accounting. We chose the B 270 for its it 

Senior Vice President balance of general data processing capabilii 
with the highest MICR item processing specif 
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amBurrough; B 270 Electronic Computer System, a 
@uffered general purpose data processing system, 
tilizes advanced components such as solid-state 


eSlentral processor with magnetic core memory, 


2-tape listers, punched card readers, alphanumeric 
ne printer, magnetic tapes, and the world’s fastest 
vailable sorter-reader. 


@esigned to fit your operations, the B 270 has the 
herent flexibility to meet any special conditions 
f your operation, as your Burroughs repre- 
i@entative will gladly show you in any detail you 
wMesire. Call our nearby office now. Or write 
#urroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


eiBurroughs Corporation 


Burroughs—TM 
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ocessing capabilities with highest MICR item processing speed.” 





What’s Ahead for 
Agriculture and Banking? 


It will depend, says the author, on the extent to which our 
agricultural products can be made competitive in price and 
quality, both at home and abroad, and the promptness with 
which that end can be achieved by voluntary action rather 
than by government intervention. 


By DR. KENNETH HOOD 


Assistant Secretary and Director, Commodity Division, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ill. 


Editor's Note: Following is the con- 
cluding portion of an address delivered 
by Dr. Hood before the 10th National 
Agricultural Credit Conference, held 
in Dallas November 13-14 under the 
sponsorship of the ABA’s Agricultural 
Committee. A summary of his earlier 
remarks will be found in the box ap- 
pearing on page 30. 


GRICULTURE has always been 
A competitive and will continue 
to be so. The ease of entry into 
agriculture, the large number of pro- 
ducers, the absence of trade secrets, 
the wide diversity of interest, and the 
nature of our production render it 
difficult, if not impossible, for agri- 
culture to lessen its competitive na- 
ture. 


Since we must be competitive in an 
economy where many segments are 
becoming less competitive, we have a 
great interest in making our society 
as a whole more competitive, rather 
than less. Accordingly, the efforts of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion to curb monopoly in big labor, 
big business, and big government will 
be intensified. Our efforts to mobilize 
our forces through large scale effective 
organizations will become an absolute 
necessity for economic survival. 


Some have become enamored with 
the apparent success of labor unions 
in the bargaining for industrial work- 
ers and have sought to enlist their help 
in organizing and negotiating for 
farmers. We recognize the right of 
labor to organize“and bargain for 
wages and better working conditions 
in industry, but we deplore their 


efforts to organize farmers and to in-.- 
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fluence agricultural policy. Moreover, 
farmers have an interest as citizens in 
the kind of an economy this politically 
important segment of our society 
favors. 


Then, too, we are concerned that 
labor union tactics, including strikes, 
withholding of products from market, 
destruction of property, and insistence 
on prices that would adversely affect 
markets, might be widely used in 
price negotiation. Such methods would 
be suicidal to producers of perishable 
products and exceedingly harmful to 
producers of all farm commodities 
who have an economic interest in 
market expansion. 


Others would rely primarily upon 
increased governmental intervention 
to increase the bargaining power of 





KENNETH HOOD 
Still some who haven't learned. 


farmers. This would be done by ex- 
panding and possibly nationalizing 
market agreements and orders; by 
enacting legislation to limit supplies 
through acreage controls or market 
certificate plans, or by setting up pro- 
ducer “stabilization boards.’”’ These 
measures stifle change and growth 
and limit opportunities. 

We firmly believe that the most 
suitable and beneficial type of market 
organization of agricultural producers 
will result from an organizational ef- 
fort of farmers. It is our belief that 
farm organizations should speak for 
farmers, act for farmers, and bargain 
for farmers—and not labor, business, 
government, or any other group. 

The American Farm Bureau Fede- 
ration has endeavored to meet pro- 
blems arising out of new marketing 
and bargaining problems in agricul- 
ture by organizing and financing a 
new cooperative marketing affiliate 
called the American Agricultural Mar- 
keting Association. Many state Farm 
Bureaus are organizing cooperative 
affiliates of their associations, which 
in turn are affiliating with the AFBF 
affiliate. This should result, in time, 
in a national coordinated program of 
action. 


We are also exploring the possibility 
of farm record associations to assist 
farmers in their farm management 
analysis and their tax problems and to 
provide information that will be 
needed in negotiation proceedings of 
our national and state marketing as- 
sociations. 


Must Reduce Role of Government 

In years past, the primary role of 
government in agriculture was in the 
areas of research, credit, inspection, 
promulgation of grades and standards, 
disease control and eradication, en- 
couragement of marketing associa- 
tions, and dissemination of marketing 
and economic information. But all this 
has changed. Beginning with the 
Federal Farm Board and continuing 
down through the thirties, the war 
years, and the postwar era, the Fede- 
ral Government has moved in with a 
whole plethora of supposedly tempo- 
rary programs designed to _ solve 
emergency short-run problems of sur- 
pluses and low farm incomes. When 
these programs failed, new ones were 
born—not to replace the old but to be 
piled haphazardly on top of them, re- 
sulting in a patchwork of conflicting 
efforts that are “riding madly off in 
all directions.” 
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We sought to control production by 
taking acres out of certain crops while 
permitting these diverted acres to be 
used in the production of other crops. 
We devised programs to retire land 
while bringing new acres into pro- 
duction. We tried to expand sales 
while pricing ourselves out of many 
foreign markets and holding a price 
umbrella over competing synthetics 
and substitutes at home. 


An “Ever Larger’’ Granary 

We piled up $9-billion worth of 
surplus commodities in Commodity 
Credit stocks without learning that 
the ‘ever normal” granary was des- 
tined to be an “ever larger’”’ granary 
which would hang over the market 
and depress prices more in the end 
than they would have been depressed 
had the products been priced to clear 
the market when they were produced. 
Without the guaranteed government 
market, they may never have been 
produced. 

We endeavored to raise the average 
level of farm income by reducing 
operations of efficient-sized producers 
and spreading the right to produce 
among an increasing number of small 
inefficient operators. When specializa- 
tion is the answer to more efficient 
operations, many growers find they 
cannot specialize because of govern- 
ment limitations on the amount of 
particular commodities they can pro- 
duce and sell. Some are forced to go 
back to the production of several 
commodities, with the size of the 
many different enterprises too small 
to make efficient use of equipment, 
buildings, management, and markets. 


We took market prices as a guide to 
production and marketing out of the 
picture and then wondered why we 
were producing for government ware- 
houses instead of consumers’ tables. 


Now, after more than 30 years of 
futile, off-again, on-again efforts to 
control production, expand markets, 
and boost farm income through gov- 
ernment intervention in the individual 
operations of farmers, there are still 
some who haven’t learned. They would 
ape the past failures of history and 
try to solve the farm problem by 
fixing prices, doling out the right to 
produce, and putting farmers in a 
strait jacket of allotments, quotas, 
and other restrictions. Others believe 
a return to more freedom in pro- 
duction and marketing will increase 
opportunities in agriculture and in- 
crease marketings, cut production 
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costs, and up farm income. 

In this fast-changing, highly com- 
petitive world of tomorrow, farmers 
must be permitted to change, expand, 
and grow. If farm programs restrict 
their ability to do so, we can expect 
to pass on to posterity an inefficient, 
decadent, hopeless agricultural in- 
dustry. But this need not happen. We 
can and must preserve the freedom to 
change and the incentive to work, 
improve, earn, and save. 


Inflation our Worst Problem 
We believe inflation to be our most 


} 
ARIZONA! | 


We have compressed the 
most complete, attractive, 
concise and useful infor- 
mation about this remark- 
able state into: a booklet, 
“About Arizona”; colorful 
maps of Phoenix-Tucson 
areas and tour booklets 
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serious,economic problem. The Amer- 
ican dollar has lost more than one- 
half the purchasing power that it had 
in 1940. The threat of further infla- 
tion is made more serious by the fact 
that many people are accepting the 
belief that a continuing decline in the 
value of the dollar is inevitable. 

We emphasize our belief in the im- 


» portance of measures designed to 


bring about a more stable general 
price level as a means of providing a 
favorable climate for economic growth 
and a rising standard of living. This is 
essential if we are to avoid a far- 
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for auto trips out of both 
cities. 


These (plus a friendly, 
warm welcome) await not 
only you—but any friend 
or customer of yours—at 
all of our (71) offices! 
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Dr. Hood also said, in brief: 


We have made little progress in our efforts to bal- 
ance agricultural production with market demands, 
notwithstanding the expenditure of added billions of 
dollars on the Feed Grain Program. 


Domestic price programs should be so developed as 
to make them compatible with our long-term objectives 
of an expanded foreign trade and expanding home 
markets by relating price supports to market prices in- 
stead of employing pricing policies that discourage 
consumption and pile up price depressing surpluses. 

There should be greater voluntary control of pro- 
duction by the farmers themselves to the end that 
market factors might resume their traditional role in 
the determination of production goals. The long time 
future of our export markets hinges on the ability of 
foreign countries to earn dollars by selling to us, on 
our ability to become competitive on price and quality. 

There will be fairly stable prices for commercial 
beef; increased shipments of hogs in November and 
December, continuing into the new year, with some 
slackening in later months; and a reduction in the 
number of stock sheep and lambs available for feed- 
ing. 

The milk supply-demand situation is deteriorating 
nationally, and there also exist troublesome supply- 
demand situations in turkeys, broilers, potatoes, feed 
supplies, cotton and wheat. Proposed government 
programs for these and other commodities include 
rigid restrictions on production and sales; but the best 
longtime solution is voluntary adjustment, vigorous 
merchandising and producing for markets arranged for 
ahead of time. 


Monthly egg production is likely to be larger than a 
year earlier until next spring and possibly longer. A 
voluntary about-face in plans for expansion of flocks 
in the middle of the 1961 hatching season saved the in- 
dustry from disaster, demonstrating again that far- 
mers will adjust when profit prospects become un- 
favorable. 


The future of American agriculture and agricultural 
banking will depend, in part, on the road we take to the 
development of bigger and better markets, here and 
abroad, for today and tomorrow. Trade, the ability 


to sell, to earn, and to buy, is the greatest inducement 
we can offer any nation . . Our domestic markets 
are good but they aren’t big enough. 


We are all interested in programs that build markets. 
The job would not be so hard if we did not have a 
surplus of $9-billion in government hands or under 
loan. This poses a difficult problem for us since we 
hurt our domestic and foreign market if we adopt un- 
wise policies in selling these surpluses, or in giving them 
away. So long as we have them on hand, they de- 
teriorate in quality, cost money to hold, and depress 
prices. We need to dispose of these current surpluses 
and close the gap between what we produce and what 
we sell if we are to reach our goal—a higher net in- 
come per farm family . 


Since our total agricultural plant is too large, we 
should take out a portion of the acreage through a 
voluntary crop land adjustment program and let 
farmers produce what they want to produce within this 
smaller total of land resources. . . . This, we believe, is 
a much better approach than present proposals to con- 
trol each farmer and each commodity, which entail 1) 
an almost impossible administrative task of policing 
every acre, every market, and every farmer in the 
country; 2) an unwarranted and dangerous assumption 
of power by the Secretary of Agriculture and his state 
and county committees; 3) fantastic costs in money, 
manpower, and loss of freedom; 4) a cutback in the 
size of efficient units of production to provide room for 
a growing number of small exempt producers; and 5) 
a serious limitation of opportunity to grow, change, 
and expand. 


A piecemeal, conflicting, commodity-by-commodity 
approach would result in a confusion of programs that 
would prove to be unsound from the standpoint of 


agriculture as a whole. Each proposal should be 
studied on its own merits, not only as it may affect pro- 
ducers of the commodity involved, but how it may 
affect producers of other commodities as well. Re- 
conciliation of commodity differences must take place 
among ourselves, or final decisions will be made by 
others whose interests are not always consistent with 
the interests of farmers. 


reaching expansion of government 
controls over individual decisions and 
actions. 

- Government policies which affect 
the supply of money and credit should 
be directed toward promoting a rela- 
tively stable general price level to- 
gether with high employment and 
rising productivity. Government also 
has a responsibility to see to it that 
everything possible is being done to 
protect the economy from the ex- 
tremes of inflation and deflation. 


The Federal Government must 
balance its budget and reduce the 


national debt, unless a deficit is ab- 
solutely necessary to meet a national 
emergency. We are concerned in these 
days of great international tensions, 
which have necessitated a marked 
build-up in our national defenses, 
that enlarged expenditures for an ex- 
panded welfare program will danger- 
ously unbalance our budget, weaken 
the value of our dollar, and lessen our 
ability to wage a successful battle 
against the rising tide of communism 
that threatens to engulf the world. 


It is sobering indeed to reflect that 
the original budget estimates for this 


fiscal year predicted a $11<-billion 
surplus. It now appears that the de- 
ficit may reach $8-billion. We recog- 
nize the need for a defense build-up, 
but what about the huge expansion of 
welfare program expenditures in this 
critical hour of national emergency? 
And the tide moves on. Are we to 
stand idly by while Stalin’s prediction 
that we will ‘‘spend ourselves to 
destruction’”’ becomes our epitaph? 
Farmers have a real stake in this 
struggle to avoid inflationary pres- 
sures. They are interested as citizens 
in a nation that is fiscally strong. 
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They have investments that can de- 
teriorate in value. They know that in- 
flation discourages thrift, which pro- 
vides funds for industrial expansion, 
increased job opportunities, and 
broader markets for farm products. 
They realize that farm costs will rise 
faster than prices when inflation hits, 
as prices will be held down by exces- 
sive production and huge surpluses in 
government hands. 


Credit Needs Will Change 

Agricultural bankers will be called 
upon in the future to serve a rapidly 
changing agricultural industry. There 
will be fewer and larger farms, 
bigger capital investments per farm, 
greater output per farm worker, 
greater specialization, shifts in areas 
of production, greater specific com- 
modity interest, and a progressively 
smaller and smaller percentage of 
population engaged in farming. As 
farming becomes more highly complex 
and increasingly specialized, there will 
be an even greater need for agricul- 
tural knowledge, managerial skills, 
and credit than there has been in the 
past. 

More of the items needed for farm 
production will be purchased. We now 
buy fuel, power, baby chicks, hybrid 
seed, and many items we formerly 
produced on the farm. For some types 
of farms, as much as 40 per cent of 
the farm inputs are purchased from 
nonfarm sources, and as much as 60 
per cent from farm and nonfarm 
sources combined. As the trend to- 
ward the purchase of more farm in- 
puts continues, farmers will be af- 
fected more than ever by costs that 
are determined by what happens in 
the nonagricultural areas of our econ- 
omy. 

The changing pattern in marketing 
will bring new emphasis to specifica- 
tion buying with contracts for quality, 
large volume, uniformity, and con- 
tinuous supply. This may lead to new 
types of organization, an expansion of 
vertical integration from the buyer 
down through farm associations to in- 
dividual farmers, negotiated prices, 
and a need for new kinds of credit and 
additional credit services. 

‘Just as there is a growing danger of 
too much government in agriculture, 
there is a very real danger that there 
will be congressional action to expand 
subsidized government credit in a 
number of areas unless we increase our 
federal agricultural credit institutions 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ATTENTION! BANKERS 
are you acquainted with the provisions of 


SECRET STRIKE BALLOT BILL 
S-2134 


guaranteeing union members the right to vote in protected 
secrecy on the employer’s final offer at the conclusion 
of contract-renewal negotiations? This Bill was introduced 
jointly in the first session of the 87th Congress by Sena- 
tors Karl E. Mundt and John L. McClellan and co-spon- 
sored by five of their colleagues of both parties. If enacted 
all voting, tallying, and reporting would be under the 
supervision of a Committee composed of a representa- 
tive of the union, management, and the public. 


You will be hearing a great deal about this Bill during 
the second session of the 87th Congress. If you do not 
have a copy of S—2134 we will send one as a public serv- 
ice—free of charge—upon receipt of an addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT FOUNDATION 
Maurice R. Franks, President 
Dept. 8, 737 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


FOR PROMOTIONAL-MINDED MEN 
Increase your traffic and attract your share of the savings dollar by 
using our unique, ultramodern mechanical coin savings banks in 
your promotional campaigns. For information write: 

DURO MOLD AND MANUFACTURING, INC. 
9980 Erwin 


Detroit 34, Michigan 


M. & T. DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


Dealers in Prime Bankers Acceptances 


ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Whitehall 3-4635 



























Every time our 1412 
says jg to) 


...a Harris customer gets today’s most 


ROUGH TRANSLATION: It reads “those funny little numbers and 

@ “| have finished reading the in- symbols” that you see along the bottom of 

q formation on the bottom of this Harris checks. It sorts a flood of checks 
¢ check. It is correct. I have trans- 

ferred it to you. Now I’m ready faster than the eye can see. And under the 


to read the next one.” watchful eye of a companion computer, the 


“1401°’’, it feeds all the information to its 
Two years ago, we turned over our checking electronic friend, UNIVAC II. 
account bookkeeping to a helpful (and not We thought you’d like to know a little 
unfriendly) electronic marvel named 
UNIVAC II. It was built by Remington 
Rand. It weighed in at 7% tons. It was— 
and is—able to add or subtract 5,000 twelve- 
digit numbers per second! Besides main- 
taining complete records for our many cus- 
tomers, it did a wonderful and revolutionary 
job of keeping track of the thousands of 
checks that pass through our hands every day. 


more about how and what this marvelous 
system does—and will do—for you. Here 
are a few of the highlights. 


But one big hurdle still remained. 


Human eyes and human hands still had 


to translate the data from each check and This is only the beginning. Using automation 
oa ; to handle checks merely scratches the sur- 
deposit into punched cards—in language that _— ne gery so, | for _ Savings, 
ersonal Trust and Stock Transfer accounts 

UNIVAC could use. is done by UNIVAC II. Electronic equipment 


‘ opens a whole new world of opportunities to 
Today, on our Ninth Floor, that problem improve all bank services. And we will find 


has been solved with the aid of another new ways to use this equipment to help cor- 
: ; , respondent banks, businesses, and individ- 
fantastic new machine. It is called, uals. Future: unlimited. 





modestly, the IBM “1412”, 


®The model numbers 1412 and 1401 are trademarks of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, 


®The Name UNIVAC is a trademark of the Sperry Rand Corporation Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
(Remington Rand Univac Division) i 
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our Univac... 


up-to-date check handling service 


What if we didn’t automate? The present U. S. bank- 
ing system would soon be swamped by the fast- 
growing tide of paper work if banks didn’t take full 
advantage of up-to-date methods. 


Experts from banks all over the world visit us regularly 
to watch the progress of our system. It’s nice to 
be first, but far more important, the seven years 
we’ve spent in developing new techniques will pay 
off in better banking everywhere. 


matond PZ AANT K 


We owe a big debt of grati- 
tude to the unprecedented 
teamwork of electronics 
equipment manufacturers 
who have worked so 
closely with our Opera- 
tions Research group, sup- 
plying special equipment 
to make our system tick. 


_ 
a 


As a Harris correspondent, you can be sure 
that your transactions are handled with elec- 
tronic speed and accuracy. And that the 
personal service you’ve come to expect here 
will be as good as ever because miracle 
machines have freed more people for work 
that only people can do. 


More than this, you can be sure that 
Harris service will remain excellent in the 
future—in spite of the rising tide of paper 
work. And that automation will help to keep 
the cost of these services down. 


We’re already working on ways to use our 
amazing electronic helpers to serve you bet- 
ter. And we’re always in search of better 


Member Federal Reserve System...Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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WHATS AHEAD... 
(Continued from page 31) 
on a sound competitive basis. 


It is apparent that agricultural 
banks will need to be well acquainted 
with agricultural problems and the 
problems of individual farmers if they 
are to render helpful services in farm 
management, marketing, and financ- 
ing in the fast-changing world of to- 
morrow. 


Bankers and farmers alike can pros- 
per together if we preserve the oppor- 
tunity for farmers and farm _insti- 
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tutions to change, expand, and pros- 
per and if our agricultural credit is 
streamlined to serve the peculiar and 
specialized needs of the business far- 
mer of the new age. 


| NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


FUTURE GROWTH OF THE WORLD 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 40 pages. Pe- 
troleum Department, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York¥15. 
The industry’s growth potential in 
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Kaizuka Mill of Dai Nippon Spinning Co., 


Gc. 


One of SANWA’s Valued Clients. 





The SANWA Bank plays an important finan- 
cial role in fostering Japan’s vital industrial 


production. 


SANWA BANK 


Head Office : 
Branches : 
Overseas Office : 


OSAKA, JAPAN 

185 throughout Japan 
London, New York, 
San Francisco, Taipei 


the light of changing economic and 
political factors. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF SE- 
CURITIES TRADED ON THE AMERICAN 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 24 pages. ASE, 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6. Classifies 
960 issues by industry; includes ticker 
symbols, par values and shares out- 
standing for each issue. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC REVIEW. 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago 90. New monthly bulletin. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS. D e p ar t- 
ment of Economic Research, First 
National Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu 
1. New monthly report on the Ha- 
waiian economy. 


STOCK PLANS FOR EMPLOYEES. 24 
pages. New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall St., New York 5. Report on 
stock acquisition plans for general 
employees offered by companies listed 
on the NYSE. 


ARIZONA STATISTICAL REVIEW. 17th 
Annual Edition. 40 pages. Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix. Comprehen- 
sive data. 


FINANCE FACTS YEARBOOK 1961: 
41 pages. Educational Services Divi- 
sion, National Consumer Finance As- 
sociation, 1000 16th St. NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Facts about consumer 
financial behavior and the consumer 
finance business. 


DIRECT VERIFICATION FOR SMALLER 
BANKS. 18 pages. $1.00. Department 
of Printing, The American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36 St., New York 
16. How to take added precautions 
against internal fraud by verifying, 
through correspondence with custo- 
mers, the accuracy of account re- 
cords. 


INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES. Fifth Edition. By Ralph E. 
Badger, Harold W. Torgerson and 
Harry G. Guthmann. 694 pages. 
$11.95. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Background for in- 
vestments; investment analysis; in- 
vestment policies and practices of in- 
dividuals, financial institutions and 
fiduciaries. 


INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 75 pages. 
Leslie D. Philips & Kitchen, 13-15 
O’Connell St., Sydney, N.S.W. The 
share market and the economic situ- 
ation, with a list of specific invest- 
ment recommendations. 
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FINANCING BUSINESS FIRMS. Revised 
Edition. By Charles L. Prather. 668 
pages. $10.00. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. Short, intermediate 
and long-term financing for corpora- 
tions and unincorporated firms. 


BASIC BUSINESS FINANCE. Revised 
Edition. By Pearson Hunt, Charles 
M. Williams and Gordon Donaldson. 
946 pages. $10.60. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill. Text and cases 
from the point of view of the financial 
manager of a business. 


INVESTMENT ANALYSIS AND MANAGE- 
MENT. Revised Edition. By Lester V. 
Plum, Joseph H. Humphrey, Jr. and 
John W. Bowyer, Jr. 516 pages. 
$10.60. Richard D. Irwin, Ince., 
Homewood, Ill. Basic concepts and 
principles of investment manage- 
ment, analysis and timing for the in- 
dividual investor and the professional 
investment manager. 


FEDERAL FISCAL ISSUES. 54 pages. Tax 
Foundation, Inec., 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. The Federal 
budget, tax revision and reform debt 
problems, economic growth and in- 
flation. 


BANK GROWTH GOALS. 84 pages. 
Francis I. duPont & Co., One Wall 
St., New York 5. Special investment 
report on bank stocks. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING AND POLICY. 
By Ernest W. Walker and William 
H. Baughn. 506 pages. $8.00. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New 
York 16. Framework for analyzing 
the major financial problems of the 
business firm, from the viewpoint of 
the chief finance officer. 


1962} U.S. MASTER TA X GUIDE. 
464 pages. $3.00. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago 46. Basic rules 
affecting business or personal income 
tax questions. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE: THE NEXT 
TEN YEARS. Edited by Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, chief economist of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
511 pages. $5.95. The Macmillan Co. 
Opinions of more than 60 leading 
business men and economists on four 
general themes: America and the 
world, domestic markets, technology 
and its impact, and financing national 
growth. The book evolved out of the 
third annual Economic Conference of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 
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PUERTO RICO... 
land of the legally balanced budget 


There has never been a default or forced or managed 
refunding of any bonds issued by The Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. One reason for this enviable record is 
the following provision of the Constitution: 


“The appropriations made for any fiscal year shall 
not exceed the total revenues, including available 
surplus, estimated for said fiscal year unless the 
imposition of taxes sufficient to cover said appro- 
priation is provided by law.” 


This built-in legal safeguard and the fact that debt 
service constitutes a prior lien on available revenues 
are among the many evidences of the fiscal responsi- 
bility so characteristic of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and its 2,300,000 American citizens. 


Complimentary copies of “A Special Report on The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico” will be mailed on 
request. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT BANK 
FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Agent for The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


1311 Ponce de Leon Avenue 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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The Truth About “Truth in Lending” 


The enactment of the Douglas Bill, far from protecting the interests of users 
of consumer credit and strengthening the economy, would have precisely the 


opposite effect. 


The unethical would remain unethical, and the operations of 


the honest lender would be so retarded as to place a damper on the economy. 


T IS A FOREGONE CONCLUSION that 
Senator Douglas’ “Truth in Lend- 
ing Act,” S. 1740, will be the sub- 

ject of more than a little controversy 
in the 1962 session of the 87th Con- 
gress. The Senate Production and Sta- 
bilization Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
held two weeks of hearings on the bill 
last July, but no bill has as yet been 
reported to the full Committee. 


Chairman Douglas insisted at the 
hearings held on the previous ‘Truth 
in Lending Bill” (S. 2755), introduced 
in the 1960 session of Congress, that 
it was not his intention to control 
credit, but merely ‘‘to require that 
the American consumer be given the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth about the interest rates 
and finance charges he is asked to 
pay when he borrows money or buys 
an article on the instalment plan.” 


The formally declared purpose of 
the bill is to prevent the excessive use 
of consumer credit by seeing to it 
that those using such credit are fully 
aware of what it is costing them. Sec- 
tion 2 of the proposed Act states it as 
follows: 


“The Congress finds and declares 
that economic stabilization is threat- 
ened when credit is used excessively 
for the acquisition of property and 
services. The excessive use of credit 
results frequently from a lack of 
awareness of the cost thereof to the 
user. It is the purpose of this Act to 
assure a full disclosure of such cost 
with a view to preventing the unin- 
formed use of credit to the detriment 
of the economy.” 


Following are some of the basic 
questions which Congress will have 
to consider in dealing with the pro- 
posed legislation: 

1. Should the several states con- 
tinue to exercise authority over local 
consumer credit and loan transactions, 
or should this authority be pre-empted 
by the Federal Government? 


2. Is there an excessive use of con- 
sumer credit—and would the legis- 
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By J. H. PETERS 


Editor 


lation have a stabilizing or de-sta- 
bilizing effect on the national econo- 
my? 

3. Is it impossible for the average 
retailer to compute accurately the 
“simple annual rate’’ represented by 
the finance charges on some forms of 
consumer contracts? 


4. Would the proposed legislation 
curtail the use of consumer credit? 


5. Would the legislation serve to 
provide consumers with more informa- 
tion on the cost of credit, or would it 
have the opposite effect? 


The main point at issue is the re- 
quirement stated in Section 4 of the 
Act that “the percentage that the 
finance charge bears to the total 
amount to be financed expressed as a 
simple annual rate on the outstanding 
unpaid balance of the obligation.” 
Opponents of the legislation do not 
object to the bill’s basic goal of in- 
forming the customer adequately of 
the cost of credit. It is already the 
practice of the great majority of 
credit businesses to tell customers 
what credit costs—either in terms of 
total dollars and cents, or as a 
monthly interest rate, or as an annual 
rate when feasible. 


ABA Favors Full Disclosure 
The official position of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association was stated in 


testimony before the Subcommittee 
last July by Carl A. Bimson, president 
of the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and then ABA president. Said 
Mr. Bimson, “Although The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has long sup- 
ported the concept of full and honest 
disclosure of the dollar cost of finance 
charges to borrowers, we take this 
opportunity to present our views on 
the many serious problems which the 
simple annual rate requirement of the 
bill raises in bank credit transactions, 
as well as certain other problems re- 
lating to the interpretation and en- 
forcement of the bill. 


“Tt is the firm belief of this Asso- 
ciation that to alter traditional meth- 
ods of presenting finance charges 
would require a substantial re-educa- 
tion both of the consumer and indus- 
try in general. The conversion of 
finance charges to a simple annual 
rate would presumably require the 
use of mathematical tables or formu- 
las which, regardless of their accuracy, 
would be relatively complex to use.” 


Mr. Bimson went on to say that 
the many variables in commonly used 
types of bank credit transactions 
would make the accurate computation 
of a simple annual rate difficult in 
many cases and impossible in some. 
He also questioned the proposed ad- 
ministrative and enforcement provi- 
sions of the bill, stating it as the 
ABA’s belief that disclosure legis- 
lation can be much more effectively 


TRUTH IS NOT THE ISSUE 


Addressing the 46th Annual Convention of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, held last month at Bal Harbour, Fla., Robert A. Fischer, 
executive director, Consumer Bankers Association, opened with the ob- 
servation that he had deliberately changed the title of his talk from ‘“Doug- 
las Truth Disclosure Bill’’ to “The Federal Consumer Credit Control Bill.” 


“Frankly,” he continued, “it is a definite mistake to refer to the legis- 


lation of which | speak as “The Truth in Lending Bill.” 


To do so plays di- 


rectly into the hands of those who seek to inflict the measure on the citizens 


of the nation. 


Actually, the question of truth is not involved in the issue. 


Every time we use the misnomer we give the bill an air of sanctity and 


respectability it doesn’t deserve.” 
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New First Lady of America’s 
Drive-in Tellers - 


Pert, pretty and talented, Miss Carol Thommen, representing 
the First National Bank of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
won your vote and becomes Miss Drive-in Teller, 1961.As the 

winner of the annual contest sponsored by The Mosler Safe 
Company, Carol receives an all-expense-paid, two-week trip to 

Puerto Rico and the Dutch West Indies—via Trans Caribbean 

Airways, plus a cash.award and a new wardrobe, all perfectly 

timed to become part of the plans for her coming marriage 
and honeymoon! Carol's lovely ladies-in-waiting are 
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Miss Betty Jean Schultz of the Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Miss Joyce Ross, teller at The Citizens 
National Bank, Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania. Both came very 
close in the voting. Once again, the voting in the Miss Drive-in 
contest broke all records. The Mosler Safe Company is proud to 
sponsor this program to express appreciation and recognition of 
the tellers serving America’s bank 


customers. The Mosler Safe Company, M O S | e r 


320 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22, N.Y. THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
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we study new procedures... investigate new devices; 
and are glad to talk with correspondent banks about 
operational problems. 


* FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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CARL A. BIMSON 


administered and enforced at the 
State level. 

Appearing with Mr. Bimson for the 
ABA were J. O. Elmer, senior vice 
president of the Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Harry P. Bergmann, 
vice president of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Elmer explained the many bank 
credit transactions involving irregular 
situations and changing conditions 
which do not lend themselves to a 
simple annual rate formula. He said 
that even in transactions where finance 
charges can be converted to a simple 
annual rate, ‘‘there will be problems 
for small merchants who generate a 
large amount of consumer credit and 
who do not have charts and mechani- 
cal processes for making the con- 
version.” 


Dollar Figures Preferred 

The ABA spokesman emphasized 
that the simple annual rate require- 
ment would confuse rather than en- 
lighten customers because of its in- 
herent technical complexities. 


“Borrowers who shop for credit will 
have a much more usable medium of 
comparison if they can rely on the 
dollar amount of the cost of credit. 
As we have illustrated, any formula 
selected would be difficult to apply to 
many consumer credit transactions 
which are not regular or uniform. 
The calculation required by the use 
of such a formula would be beyond 
the ability of many clerks and would 
impose a burden upon many small 
businessmen.”’ 
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Sen. Wallace F. Bennett of Utah 
has observed in this connection that 
“the requirement would be intoler- 
ably onerous, burdensome, and ex- 
pensive. There would be laborious 
paper work every time a credit sale 
was made. ‘Simple’ sounds simple, 
but it is not. It would be if all con- 
tracts were to run for an even year, 
with payments to be made in equal 
instalments at equal time intervals. 
However, few contracts are written 
that way. They are generally written 
for periods shorter or longer than a 
year, with payments weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly . . . with many 
other variations, all of which affect 
the interest rate, and make the com- 
putation of that rate extremely com- 
plex.” 


Many retailers are using the in- 
creasingly popular revolving credit 
plans. Under such plans, the monthly 
rate can be, and is, shown. But the 
total finance charge cannot be known 
in advance, since the date and amount 
of repayment are uncertain. Conse- 
quently, creditors who operate such 
plans would find it impossible to com- 
ply accurately with the bill’s require- 
ments. Demanding such credit data, 
in spite of such technical unworka- 
bility, might well necessitate radical 
changes in some credit procedures, 
it not their abandonment. 


Bearing in mind that the bill carries 
heavy fines for willful violations, a 
representative from the retail indus- 
try has predicted that if the Douglas 
bill is enacted by Congress, it “‘will 
mean the discontinuation of revolving 
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credit, 30-day option, coupon or scrip, 
and flat rate finance accounts, along 
with most 90-day credit plans.” 


¥ In his testimony on this point, J. O. 
Elmer expressed concern that the civil 
liability provided under Section 7 (a) 
of the proposed act, “for failure to 
comply precisely with the law and 
regulations, plus expanded jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts,’”’ might sub- 
ject banks and other lenders to an 
unreasonable amount of litigation. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, although it supported the 
legislation, frankly acknowledged the 
perplexing problems which the “‘simple 
annual rate’? requirement would cre- 
ate. The Board’s statement to the Sub- 
committee includes the following ob- 
servation: 


“.. it is not apparent how it 
would be possible to comply with the 
terms of the bill requiring a statement 
of the total amount of the finance 
charges and the percentage that such 
amount bears to the outstanding prin- 
cipal obligation, or unpaid balance, ex- 
pressed in terms of simple annual 
interest.” 


Dr. Robert W. Johnson, professor 
of Financial Administration, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Michigan State University, tes- 
tified in part as follows: “On many 
types of consumer credit it is not 
feasible to calculate annual rates so 
that they may be stated prior to the 
consummation of the credit trans- 
action. In this category we should list 
revolving credit, check credit, and 
possibly instalment credit granted by 
mail order concerns.” 


An Unworkable Formula 


These views appear to be rein- 
forced by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, for it too has recognized the 
unworkability of the “simple annual 
rate’ formula and has omitted such a 
provision from its proposed model law 
on retail credit regulation. Moreover, 
none of the state laws which regulate 
lending and credit contain a require- 
ment calling for the finance charge in 
all cases to be stated in terms of a 
“simple annual rate.” 

It will be recalled that Dr. Johnson 
discussed “‘Methods of Stating Con- 
sumer Finance Charges” at _ this 
year’s National Instalment Credit 
Conference. ‘‘Let us consider,’ he 
said, ‘“‘the important economic and 
legal factors that distinguish finance 
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charges from interest. The noted 
economist Alfred Marshall recognized 
in 1890 that additional charges, which 
are not called interest, must be made 
for most loans: ‘When there is any 
risk that the interest and the capital 
will not be duly paid, a special allow- 
ance must of course be made under 
this head for insurance against risk. 
This is obvious and is not often over- 
looked. 


** ‘But it is less obvious that every 
loan causes some trouble to the lend- 
er; that when from the nature of the 
case the loan involves considerable 
risks, a good deal of trouble often has 
to be taken to keep the risks as small 
as possible; and that then a great part 
of what appears to the borrower as 
interest is, from the point of view of 
the lender, earnings of management 
of a troublesome business.’ 


“Observe that what the borrower 
lumps under the single heading of 
‘interest’ is in fact a payment for 
three items: interest, risk, and service 
costs. On a large, single-payment, 
loan, it is entirely acceptable to call 
the finance charge ‘interest’ because 
the dominant component is the charge 
for forbearance. However, the further 
one departs from a large, single- 
payment, riskless loan, the further 
the charge made on the loan departs 
from what is properly called interest. 


“Tt is as if we start with pure water 
and gradually add various chemicals 
and juices. After the foreign elements 
have reached a certain point, we no 
longer call the mixture ‘water,’ or even 
‘flavored water,’ but we call it ‘Coca- 


Cola.’ Since compensation for risks 
and service costs considerably out- 
weigh the interest component of con- 
sumer finance charges, we should not 
treat the resulting mixture as _ in- 
terest. ... 


A Deserved Criticism 

‘‘We must agree, I think, that wher- 
ever possible consumers should be 
informed of the cost of their credit. 
There are too many cases in which 
consumers are not told their dollar 
finance charge, but told only the num- 
ber and amount of their monthly pay- 
ments. The industry deserves to be 
criticized for these practices. 

‘“‘However, the contention that 
finance charges should be uniformly 
expressed as annual rates cannot be 
supported. Because finance charges 
are not interest charges, but primarily 
service charges, they need not be 
treated as interest charges. The argu- 
ment that consumers’ lack of aware- 
ness of finance charges leads to eco- 
nomic instability rests upon assump- 
tions that are illogical, unproved, and 
unprovable. 

“Far from enabling consumers to 
shop and compare financing rates, 


legislation requiring conversion of | 


finance charges to annual rates would 
benefit only unscrupulous dealers and 
lenders and those fortunate enough 
to be unable to obey the legislative 
decrees. Under legislation of this type, 


the consumer would be led, and in- } 


deed urged, to compare rates that are 
not comparable and to shop less wisely 
for credit than he does now. If the 
law were designed only to protect 
consumers from the majority of lend- 
ers, we would not need a law; the 
great majority of lenders are honest. 
Any law fails if it does not reach the 


unscrupulous minority; it adds to in- | 


effectuality if it gives unscrupulous 
lenders a halo of legality.” 

Another Conference speaker was 
Reno Odlin, president, The Puget 
Sound National Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 
Said he ‘‘There has been in recent 
years both nationally and locally in a 
good many states and in the country 
as a whole proposals under the be- 
guiling title of, ‘Full Disclosure’ and 
stuff like that. The implication of 
those phrases isn’t very flattering. The 
implication is that in collusion with 
dealers we have been guilty of double 
talk and playing a kind of a confi- 
dence game with clients. Perhaps some 
financing organizations have violated 
the principal rules of honesty and 
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forthrightness in that respect, but the 
over-all record would seem to me to 
confirm the fact that rates are about 
what they must be from time to time 
to produce a margin of safety and a 
proper and reasonable profit.” 


States Can Do It Better 


Said Charles H. Kellstadt, chairman 
of Sears Roebuck & Company on the 
same occasion, ‘“‘Certainly no reason- 
able person can have objections to 
Senator Douglas’ goal of full dis- 
closure. However, it is certainly 
proper to raise the objection that this 
goal can better be accomplished 
through the acts of the individual 
states, and it is possible to point to a 
great deal of effective state activity in 
the area of regulation of charges and 
full disclosure... . 


“In the proposal of Senator Doug- 
las, the practical operations of busi- 
ness have not received full considera- 
tion. Unlike the S. E. C., which serves 
the purpose of business and of the 
investing public, it is suggested that 
the practices which have been ap- 
proved for many years by instalment 
buyers and by instalment sellers, be 
revolutionized and completely over- 
turned. Substituted for them are 
elaborate computational mechanisms 
which are unrealistic and misleading.” 


Opponents of the legislation point 
out that the bill would not necessarily 
serve to provide consumers with more 
information on the cost of credit ex- 
tended to them. They contend that the 
bill, if it is enacted, might readily 
prove harmful to consumers rather 
than beneficial, because it would 
lead in many instances to a conceal- 
ment of credit costs in the price of the 
merchandise sold. Sellers engaging in 
this practice would then be in position 
to take advantage of the attention 
being focused on financing charges by 
advertising a very low “‘interest’’ rate, 
or none at all. 


Consumers would thus have less 
rather than more information regard- 
ing their credit costs; and notwith- 
standing Senator Douglas’ insistence 
in the course of the 1960 hearings that 
“‘the main case for this bill rests on the 
desirability of telling the truth,’”’ the 
unethical would remain unethical and 
devise ways of evading the truth. 


Although economic stability is one 
of the purported end purposes that 
would be served by the passage of this 
bill, that is by no means an assured 
result. This expectation is based on 
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the proposition that if no attempt is 
made to conceal the real cost of credit 
a full awareness of such cost would 
act as a restraining influence on con- 
sumers contemplating credit pur- 
chases. Erratic ups and downs in pro- 
duction and employment would thus 
be avoided, and the economy would 
tend to remain stable. 


No note, apparently, is taken of 
the fact that any restraints imposed by 
this legislation would be fully as ef- 
fective in the downward as in the up- 
ward phase of the business cycle, and 
perhaps even more so. Slowing of the 
use of credit in a downward phase of 
the cycle, moreover, would tend to 
further slow production and increase 
unemployment, at both factory and 
retail levels. Lowered production 
might well result in price boosts as 
well, since unit costs could only be 
held down by maintaining the high 
level of production and distribution 
that the use of instalment credit had 
made possible. 


Many Unaware of Cost 

Knowledge of cost doesn’t appear 
to figure very prominently among the 
considerations that influence the use 
of consumer credit. According to a 
sample survey conducted in late 1959 
by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, 39 per cent of 
those questioned weren’t even aware 
of the actual cost of the credit they 
were using. More important in the 
view of many was the manner in which 
the monthly payment would fit into 
their-respective budgets. 


Many opponents of the legislation 


contend that it represents an unwar- 
ranted attempt to extend federal 
authority over matters which are 
strictly local in character, and which 
can be best administered at the local 
and state levels. In an excellent book- 
let entitled ‘‘Consumer Credit—Next 
Target for Federal Regulation?’’* twen- 
ty questions about the Douglas bill 
are asked and answered. Among the 
questions is one that asks, ‘‘Can State 
governments regulate consumer credit 
in the consumer’s interest?” 


The answer: ‘“‘They can—and do. 
Senator Bennett says ‘state and local 
enforcement agencies already have 
the power to cope with’ cases of con- 
sumer exploitation such as those re- 
vealed in hearings, adding that ‘most, 
if not all, of these were cases of plain 
fraud and deception which would not 
be covered or controlled by’ the 
Douglas bill... . 


“Currently, all states have laws 
covering the lending activities of 
banks. In addition, more than 40 
states have laws controlling small loan 
transactions; 35 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia regulate automobile 
instalment sales; 19 states cover in- 
stalment sales of other types of goods, 
as well as automobiles; and 11 states 
have laws governing revolving credit 
accounts. 


“That the states are continuing to 
tackle the problem is emphasized by 
the Wall Street Journal’s report on 
June 27, 1961: ‘This year, 47 state 
legislatures are considering changing 


*Available from Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, Washington 6, D.C. 
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their credit laws. ... 


“Florida Attorney General Richard 
W. Ervin, in a letter submitted during 
1961 hearings, expressed the belief 
that federal legislation in this field 
‘will inevitably result in a conflict of 
administration and deter the State 
effort to regulate in a field that logi- 
cally appears to be a responsibility of 
the State.’ ”’ 


To the question, “What Agency 
would administer the law?’ the book- 
let supplies this answer: “‘The Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System would be charged with regu- 
latory and administrative responsi- 
bilities under the bill. However, Board 
Chairman William McC. Martin has 
testified during hearings that ‘ad- 
ministration of such legislation would 
not constitute an appropriate activity 
for the Federal Reserve System.’ 


A National Police Force? 

“Whatever agency may be desig- 
nated, the legislation does propose an 
extension of federal police power over 
hundreds of thousands of ‘creditors,’ 
most of whose credit extensions are 
purely ‘local,’ not interstate. Thus it 
raises the spectre of a national police 


force to investigate strictly local 
violations.” 

How may the banker best deal with 
this threat to the continued function- 
ing of instalment credit with a maxi- 
mum of usefuiness to the nation’s 
people and its economy? For the 
answer to that question we have gone 
back to the address made by Thomas 
C. Boushall, board chairman of The 
Bank of Virginia, before the 1960 Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference. 
Said Mr. Boushall: 


“The banking fraternity in particu- 
lar will do well to do some self-search- 
ing as to its public relations, its states- 
manship and good citizenship in seek- 
ing to defeat or ameliorate the terms 
of this bill (the then pending S. 2755), 
as well as exercise some influence on 
other consumer lenders and vendors 
to whom banks in turn extend credit. 


“As for Senate Bill 2755 itself, we 
must be in favor of telling the truth 
to the borrower about his costs, or full 
disclosure. But we can properly and 
vigorously tell our representatives in 
Congress that the regulation of credit 
rates and terms and practices is a 
matter heretofore reserved to the 
states; that 30 states have called for 
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full disclosure, to which banking and 
merchandising have properly con- 
formed. Hence there is no need or 
occasion for Congress to invade this 
area of state supervision. 

“Too, we must point out to the 
Congressional committee in its hear- 
ings that the concept of the bill is 
erroneous, impractical, and unfeasible 
in its application and jeopardizes not 
only the person and purses of all 
individuals engaged in the field by the 
‘shall be prosecuted clause,’ but will 
result in the refusal of banks and 
merchants, lenders and vendors to 
offer credit terms to borrowers and 
buyers if the Senator’s program is to 
be fulfilled. ... 


“Run your banks with courage and 
restraint, with dedication to the larger 
public interest, and in conformity with 
the sound and wise stimulation of the 
economy through credit extension to 
provide that consumption shall run in 
lock step with production and dis- 
tribution that keeps us all at work 
earning wages and salaries adequate 
to the good life that the American 
dream makes possible when true and 
dedicated Americans conduct them- 
selves to that end.” 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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VOLUME UP? 


‘Take it in stride with a new 
ReEcorpAk RELIANT 


500 Microfilmer 


With the larger work load your bank 
handles today—and the way costs are ris- 
ing—it makes sense to check on just how 
much you'll save with a new RECORDAK 
RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 

It’s faster! The Reliant 500, in one 
continuous and automatic operation 
feeds, microfilms, indexes up to 500 checks 
a minute! Also cancels or endorses them 
with accessory endorser. Think how this 
can reduce your check-handling costs. 

It’s more convenient. Operators 
appreciate the Reliant 500’s sensible de- 
sign. All controls are at finger tips . 
microfilmed checks are returned neatly 
stacked in sequence. Even film changing 


is easier. Takes only a second to slide 
out the Reliant 500’s self-contained film 
unit to load or unload film. 

It’s almost twice as useful. The 
fact that the Reliant’s film unit can be 
removed and replaced at any time lets 
you use it on more jobs. Here’s an exam- 
ple: two or more departments—each 
with its own accessory film unit—can do 
their microfilming with the same Reliant 
500 and still keep their work on sepa- 
rate film rolls. 


Get in touch with your Recordak 
representative for further details, or 
write: Recordak Corporation, 415 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming —now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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Men Who... 


Make the loan and investment decisions 
for the nation’s banks. 


Channel the placement of correspondent 
bank balances. 


Manage the investment of personal, pen- 
sion and profit-sharing trust funds. 


Manage the internal operations of banks, 
direct purchases of equipment. 


‘Deal in U. S. Government and municipal 
securities, corporate bonds and stocks. 


Manage the financial affairs of corpora- 
tions, channel the placement of funds. 
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A BAR COMMITTEE OPINION ON 
UNAUTHORIZED LAW PRACTICE 


The American Bar Association 
committee on unauthorized prac- 
tice of law has issued an “‘infor- 
mative opinion” declaring that 
non-lawyer consultants who give 
legal advice in setting up industry 
pension or profit-sharing plans are 
engaging illegally in the practice 
of law. 

The opinion supplements a 1959 
opinion of the association’s com- 
mittee cautioning against similar 
unauthorized law practice in es- 
tate planning. The committee said 
its new opinion was issued at the 
request of several state and local 
bar associations, whose inquiries 
were ‘“‘prompted by certain adver- 
tising and solicitation on the part 
of various lay agencies” engaged 
in the business of advising and 
planning in the relatively new 
pension and profit sharing fields. 

The opinion declares that non- 
lawyer consultants are within 
their proper sphere if they confine 
themselves to pension or profit- 
sharing factors ‘“‘of a_ strictly 
financial and economic nature,” 
but that they are not authorized 
to give legal advice concerning 
particular plans or their eligibility 
under the tax laws. 

“Many complex tax problems 
arise in considering which type of 
plan not only best suits the needs 
and desires of the individual em- 
ployer, but also qualifies for tax 
benefits,”’ the opinion said in part. 
“Most, if not all of them, involve 
a contractual relationship between 
employer and employee.” 

“In summary, if corporations, 
laymen or lay agencies attempt to 
give legal advice or render legal 
services in these fields, either di- 
rectly or through lawyers, they 
become engaged in the unauth- 
orized practice of law. Nor may 
they solicit the legal work in- 
volved and then hire lawyers to 
perform it.” 

The opinion said the prohibition 
against lawyers advertising or 
soliciting legal business ‘‘is neces- 
sary in the public interest’, and 
that “it would be futile to try to 
protect the parties by prohibiting 
lawyers from solicitation of legal 


work and, at the same time, to 
tolerate such solicitation by the 
wholly unqualified, unauthorized 
practitioner. Moreover, the pub- 
lie would not be protected if this 
prohibition were circumvented by 
permitting corporations, laymen 
and lay agencies to claim legal 
competence in these fields at the 
very same time that lawyers are 
forbidden to advertise it .. .” 

In defining the distinction be- 
tween purely economic guidance 
and the giving of legal advice in 
such planning, the opinion said: 

“Similar to the observation we 
made in the Estate Planning opin- 
ion, certain lay activities geared 
to motivating a prospect to do 
something about his affairs in the 
way of providing pension, profit 
sharing, and other plans for the 
benefit of his employees, may be 
in the public interest, provided 
these activities do not invade the 
practice of law. Thus a general 
discussion with the employer of 
various types of employee benefit 
plans, which employees shall be 
covered as a matter of policy, the 
cost, whether the employee shall 
contribute, retirement dates, 
death benefits, the funding of the 
plan, and other factors of a strictly 
financial and economic nature is 
proper, provided that no legal ad- 
vice concerning particular plans 
or their eligibility under the tax 
laws is given. 

‘When, however, the ‘consul- 
tant’ advises the employer that a 
specific plan is adapted to the 
latter’s particular circumstances; 
prepares a plan embodying data 
gathered from the employer and 
represents the plan as adequate 
to the employer’s particular cir- 
cumstances; gives specific advice 
regarding the effect of the tax laws 
and other laws upon the em- 
ployer’s contributions... or upon 
methods of funding the plan; rep- 
resents the employer in confer- 
ences with the Internal Revenue 
Service regarding qualification of 
the proposed plan, or prepares cor- 
porate documents putting a plan 
into effect, etc., then he engages 
in the practice of law.” 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


New Factor 


C. Richard Youngdahl, executive 
vice president of Aubrey G. Lanston 
& Co. Inc., before The First National 
Bank of Chicago Conference of Bank 
Correspondents: 

HE POTENTIAL NEED for a change 
in Federal Reserve monetary 
and credit policy based purely 

on international considerations has 
not been a part of our market 
thinking for 30 years. We will have 
to get used again to keeping the 
international financial facts of life 
in mind, and to recognize that they 
must qualify any forecasts of in- 
terest rate changes based purely on 
the domestic business and credit 
outlook. 


Appraisal Justified 
Standard & Poor’s: 


ROSPECTIVE increases in earn- 
ings in 1962 and succeeding 
years are believed to fully 

justify the recent sharp advances 
in bank stock prices. Full reten- 
tion of existing commitments in 
bank stocks is recommended. Ad- 
ditions to under-invested accounts, 
however, should be made gradually, 
since a temporary period of market 
consolidation would be natural at 
this point. 


Sophisticated Savers 
Donald L. Thomas, vice president 
of The Northern Trust Co., at the 
annual convention of the Financial 
Public Relations Association: 


: ioe SAVING PUBLIC is becoming 
more and more financially 
mature—they are aware of 
the difference between ‘nominal’ 
rate and ‘effective’ rate. This ac- 
counts for the success which has 
been encountered by those banks 
which have adopted the ‘date of 
deposit— date of withdrawal’ 
method of interest computation. 
' , .. We are witnessing the evolu- 
tion of a new type of savings cus- 
tomer, to whom the savings ac- 
count is a tool which must fit his 
over-all investment program. 
‘Direct deposit of dividends’ (from 
stocks) is another tool which is de- 
signed to fit a savings account into 
the over-all money needs of the 
financially astute individual. 


‘Favorable’ Situation 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, in its 
bi-monthly publication, Business in 
Brief: 

RODUCTION TRENDS in many in- 
dustries raise the question as 
to whether the pickup experi- 

enced so far this year is due to a 
rise in real consumption or a re- 
building of inventories. The avail- 
able statistics show a rise of $3 
billion in manufacturers’ sales 
from the recession low as com- 
pared with an inventory rise of 
about $1 billion. What is more, 
the bulk of this increase in manu- 
facturers’ inventories appears to 
have taken the form of a rise in 
goods in the process of production. 
. . . Consequently, the inventory 
situation appears to be favorable. 
Stocks in almost all lines appear 
to be low in relation to present and 
prospective sales, and this seems to 
be true of the important area of 
steel inventories held by steel con- 
sumers. Thus, inventory building 
could proceed for some distance. 


The Ultimate Test 


Ralph F. Bagwell, vice president of 
The South Carolina National Bank, 
at the annual convention of the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Associa- 
tion: 

N DETERMINING your interest pay- 
ment (on savings), consider 
profits, not deposits. Perhaps 

we bankers are not alone in this— 
it may be symptomatic of the 
times—but constantly, we talk, 
think and plan in terms of size 
rather than in terms of profits. 
Everyone of you can tell me which 
are the 10 largest banks in the 
U. S.; but, who among you knows 
the 10 most profitable banks, or 
the 10 which earn the highest re- 
turn on their net worth? 


Headed Higher? 


Harris, Upham & Co., in its 
monthly Market Review: 

HE STOCK MARKET, which has 
risen in a broad and long up- 
trend that started in 1949 

...is in need of encouragement. It 
is finding it in the easy money con- 
ditions (history shows the market 


goes up when the free reserves of 
member banks are around the 500 
to 600 level and down when they 
are in the —500 area), in the signs 
that business is ready to recover 
further, in the estimates that earn- 
ings on the popular stock averages 
could increase 15 per cent next 
year, and in the hopes that divi- 
dends can be liberalized. Many 
technical indications also suggest 
that this high stock market can 
go even higher into 1962... . Cur- 
rently there is a great deal of 
money accumulated in_ institu- 
tional accounts waiting for a 
clearer picture. 


The SBIC’s Interest 


George R. Heaton, assistant vice 
president of Central-Penn National 
Bank of Philadelphia and member 
of the operating committee of Greater 
Philadelphia Small Business Invest- 
ment Co., at the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association Lending Con- 
ference: 

ASICALLY, SBICs wish to deal 
with companies with a unique 
product or service and with 

good possibilities for future growth. 
Believe it or not, this type of com- 
pany is not easy to find. There 
are sO many concerns that merely 
provide a living for the owners or 
are in lines of business that offer 
no growth potential. SBICs are 
risk companies and as a result a 
company does not need a strong 
balance sheet to qualify. In my 
opinion, good earnings and po- 
tential for profits are more im- 
portant than the balance sheet. 


Overdue Revision 


Marcus Nadler, consulting econo- 
mist to Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co.: 


HE most powerful force to 
stimulate economic growth 
would be a scientific re- 

vision of the federal tax structure. 
The tax burden has grown con- 
tinuously. Taxes imposed to meet 
an emergency have remained in 
force long after the emergency has 
disappeared. While legislators are 
constantly seeking new sources of 
revenues, little attention is being 
paid to reduction of expenditures. 
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counter equipment 
that can do everything 
except become obsolete: ce 


Today, trends originate and spread through business with tremendous speed. As these 
trends effect changes in your methods and procedures, it is inevitable that you'll need 
changes in your teller counter installations to keep pace. 


Recognition of your constantly changing needs lies behind the modular design of our 
counter equipment. The modular principle combines function with flexibility — enables 
you to change component arrangements as your needs change, thus in a real sense, 
your counter equipment can’t become obsolete. 


Inevitably, the future is going to bring change. Anticipate the future in your choice of 
counter equipment with modular components that serve you today and tomorrow—and 
tomorrow. The coupon below will bring complete details! 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATE O 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated Dept. B-23 

Canton 2) Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion on your modular bank counter 
equipment. 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


SERVICES 
System Speeds FNCB Loans 


Modernization of the personal credit 
liability files located in the new Up- 
town Headquarters of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has 
resulted in speedier service for all loan 
applicants at the bank’s 90 branches. 
The personal credit specialist receiving 
the application notes the applicant’s 
name and dials an extension that 
brings him into direct contact with the 
appropriate section of the alphabetical 
file. The girl receiving the call is 
wearing a headset and seated at a 
Diebold Super Elevator File. She 
presses a button to bring the desired 
record to her fingertips, and in less 
than 20 seconds has determined: 


1. Whether the applicant has had 
any recent loans with the bank. 


2. What the bank’s experience with 
the applicant has been. 


3. The account numbers of current 
or past loans. 


The liability file section of the per- 
sonal credit department consists of 
19 Diebold Super Elevator Files, hold- 
ing about 2,000,000 3 x 5 reference 
cards. Each unit contains between 
80,000 and 100,000 cards, arranged in 
13 drawers. Overseeing the 19 file 
clerks are five unit leaders seated at 
conventional desks who handle special 
problems. 

Since 1928, the First National City 
Bank has made over 10 million loans 
totaling over $5 billion. 


GE Processing Center 


A new General Electric Information 
Processing Center, featuring the GE 
225 general purpose computer, tape 
units, high-speed document handlers 
and other computer peripheral equip- 
ment, has been scheduled for opening 
in Phoenix next July. 


The new computer center is one of 
six scheduled to be opened by General 
Electric during 1962. Others will be 
located in Chicago, Washington, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., Sunnyvale, Calif., and 
New York City. Two are now in 
operation at the company’s computer 
department headquarters in Phoenix. 


Computing services will be sold to 
business and industry within a ser- 
viceable radius of the Dallas-Fort 
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Worth area. Emphasis will be placed 
on applications in such fields as en- 
gineering and scientific, banking, in- 
surance, petro-chemical, and ware- 
housing. 


Texas National Offers 


“Contractual Bookkeeping” 

“Contractual Bookkeeping” is the 
title given to a service by means of 
which smaller banks that cannot eco- 
nomically justify an electronic system 
of their own are enabled to use the 
computer complex of Texas National 
Bank, Houston. Correspondent banks 
availing themselves of this service will 
send their check and deposit docu- 
ments to Texas National’s computer 
center by armored carrier at the close 
of each business day. Using the 
bank’s NCR 315 CRAM computer, 
the center will process each cor- 
respondent’s work and return the 
documents, numerically sorted, to- 
gether with a detailed trial balance, 
before business begins the following 
morning. 

In announcing the service, J. W. 
McLean, Texas National president, 
commented that a sufficient number 
of the bank’s correspondents had 
already been interviewed to provide 
ample assurance that there is a great 


need for the service and that interest 
is running high. Enthusiasm for 
“Contractual Bookkeeping’ stems 
from the fact that the population 
growth and increased business activity 
in the Gulf Coast area has rapidly 
multiplied the volume of paper work 
which banks must process in order to 
fulfill their responsibilities to their 
customers. 


EQUIPMENT 


NCR's Desk-Size 390 

A desk-size NCR 390 system, de- 
veloped by the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company has been placed in oper- 
ation by Textile Banking Company, 
Inc., factors, and is processing auto- 
matically the $750 million worth of 
accounts receivable which it pur- 
chases annually. In two hours, the 
computer prepares detailed monthly 
statements for hundreds of clients 
served by the factoring firm—ten 
times faster than formerly. It figures 
debits and credits incurred by each 
client during the month, calculates its 
new balance, and prepares an item- 
ized record showing all the trans- 
actions that took place during the 
period. 


The NCR 390 provides the factor- 


CCTV On Guard at Harris Trust 


Nerve center for the closed circuit television system recently in- 
stalled at the Harris Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago is this unique 


8-monitor panel on the bank’s ground floor. 


Bank guards are able to 


observe both personnel and customer activity through the eyes of 12 
television cameras located on four floors and in six departments of the 


bank. 


The CCTV system was manufactured by Thompson Ramo 


Wooldridge, Dage Division, Michigan City, Ind. 
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ing firm with instantaneous credit in- 
formation on every client, producing 
the current status of the account and 
the client’s credit limit as of the date 
in question. It automatically handles 


all paperwork connected with a cli- 
ent’s account, figuring the discounts, 
commissions, interest and other 


charges on millions of invoices pur- 


chased annually by the institution. 


Speeds Escrow Account Analysis 


To make sure that payments were 
sufficient to defray current require- 
ments, escrow funds have always been 
analyzed annually at the Wayne Oak- 
land Bank of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
but it was a slow, tedious job until 
the bank installed its Burroughs 
F2500. The machine’s regular func- 
tion is the maintenance of mortgage 
account ledgers, including the run- 
ning of totals for each account cover- 
ing amounts paid on principal and 
interest, along with those held for 
various purposes in escrow. 


Observing that these three func- 
tions utilized only three of four 
schedules made available by the 
F2500, Jesse A. Snyder and Len Gail- 
braith, vice president and_assis- 
tant vice president of the bank, de- 
cided to use the fourth for a system 
of escrow analysis that would assure 
the collection of sufficient money 
to take care of taxes and assessments 
levied on the property covered by the 
mortgage in question. The time re- 
quired for what was previously a 
multi-person operation was reduced 
from something in excess of seven 
minutes to less than 30 seconds. 


This time saving is made possible 
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Jesse A. Snyder and Len Gailbraith. 


by the automatic multiplication and 
division pre-figured into the small 
computer’s operation by the fourth 
posting schedule. Using a _ special 
escrow analysis form, the operator 
simply indexes the tax, insurance, 
and other claims that accrue on top 
of regular house mortgage payments. 
Instead of expressing these disburse- 
ments in a lump sum figure for the 
year, the machine automatically 


Tne Wayve Oaktayp Bank 


THe Wavnk Oaktanp Bank 


Figure circled on upper form represents additional amount needed to satisfy 


escrow projection. 


That in lower form represents amount in excess of that 


necessary to meet monthly payments during the coming year. 
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Mrs. llene Todd thumbs through tray, as 
Mrs. Pauline Lance prepares an es- 
crow analysis on a Burroughs F2500 
computer. 


breaks down each of them into a per- 
month figure for the year, and then 
adds up the monthly figures, thus 
arriving at the total monthly escrow 
payment required. 


The operator then indexes in the 
machine the number of months elaps- 
ed since the last remittance was made 
by the bank on the respective claims 
involved, and the machine multiplies 
by that number the monthly require- 
ments for each. The total of the 
figures thus developed is then com- 
pared with the amount of money ac- 
tually in the escrow fund at that 
time, and any discrepancy is indi- 
cated by the machine on the form. 
The computer will also print out the 
new higher or lower monthly payment 
figure that may be required, or, 
alternatively, the lump sum payment 
that must be made if the old monthly 
figure is to be continued. 


The form is mailed annually to 
mortgagors, and gives them a clear 
picture of what they are paying 
for, how much, and when. 


INSTALLATIONS 


lowa-Des Moines National 

A million-dollar General Electric 
computer system will be installed at 
the Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 
early in 1963 as a first step toward 
total automation of the bank’s opera- 
tions. It will be used initially to handle 
all check accounting, including checks 
drawn at the local, regional and na- 
tional levels. The system will be ex- 
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panded later to include instalment 
loan, corporate trust, and personal 
trust accounting. 


“One of the more important aspects 
of the installation,” said Calvin W. 
Aurand, president, ‘‘will be the ability 
to process correspondent banks’ work. 
A study program is already under 
way, he explained, looking toward the 
offering of ‘‘total electronic bookkeep- 
ing service on an overnight basis to 
many of the 677 banks in the state.”’ 


The new system will be built around 
the high-speed GE 225 general-pur- 
pose computer which incorporates 
MICR techniques, and many of the 
bank’s customers have already re- 
ceived the newly designed and dis- 
tinctively colored MICR checks. 


Mellon National 


The Mellon Bank has contracted 
with National Cash Register Com- 
pany for the delivery throughout the 
next year of 45 Model 41 MICR 
encoders. This model was designed 
especially for the Mellon National 
over the past year through the joint 
efforts of NCR technicians and the 
staff of Raymond C. Kolb, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the bank. In 
addition to rapidly encoding informa- 
tion on checks and deposit slips, it 
can also deal with such non-standard 
and exceptional documents as bonds, 
coupons, automobile closing drafts, 
and a host of other irregularly shaped 
papers. 

Eventually every single debit-credit 
document will pass through these ma- 
chines, which will have an estimated 
net worth of $253,000. The Mellon 
Bank has now invested approximately 
$2.5 million in electronic computer 
equipment and plans to put another 
$1.5 million into the system over the 
next 18 months. 


First of Boston 


To be installed early next year at 
The First National Bank of Boston 
is a new electronic system which will 
be basically composed of two Honey- 
well 800 large-scale computers, valued 
at approximately $214 million, to be 
leased by the bank under a purchase 
option agreement. The new equip- 
ment will replace a Honeywell D-1000 
“first generation’”’ computer which was 
installed in 1958. 


The bank has also leased four 
General Electric MICR reader-sorters, 
two of which will read and transfer to 
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the computer system the information 
encoded on checks and deposit tickets. 
Demand deposit accounting informa- 
tion will thus be entered into the com- 
puter at the rate of 2,400 documents 
per minute. 


The First of Boston is currently 
using its D-1000 computer to handle 
the deposit accounting for its 43,000 
special checking accounts, and the 
600,000 stockholders in more than 
240 corporations for which the bank 
and its allied institution, Old Colony 
Trust Company, act as transfer agent. 
Also handled by the D-1000 are 
40,000 instalment loans, 90,000 under- 
lying debtor accounts in the factoring 
operation, and 33,000 First Check- 
Credit accounts. Among the com- 
puter’s other duties is the reconcilia- 
tion of between 4 and 5 million divi- 
dend and Register Checks annually. 


The new equipment will take over 
all of this work and will permit the 
bank to take on several new applica- 
tions, including bookkeeping for the 
bank’s regular checking accounts, the 
new Special Savings accounts, Per- 
sonal Trust accounts, and The First 
National’s own payroll. 


President Roger C. Damon ob- 
served that the pioneering the bank 
had done in the development of its 
electronic program has brought it a 
great deal of knowledge which is being 
put to productive use. He went on to 
say, “The ability of the computer 
system to process daily routine and 
repetitive jobs will permit members 
of our staff to move within the bank 
to more responsible positions created 
by the specialized needs of our new 
data processing system.” 


PROGRESS REPORTS 


Bank of Virginia 

An IBM 1401 medium computer 
system, located in the Bank of Vir- 
ginia’s data processing center in Rich- 
mond, is now doing the paper work 
involved in the handling of the bank’s 
100,000 customer accounts, general 
ledger posting, and other tasks. 

William L. Tiller, vice president 
and comptroller, with general super- 
vision of data processing, described 
the operation as ‘“‘working extremely 
well.”’ Mr. Tiller, who also heads the 
bank’s automation committee, ob- 
served that the equipment had not 
been installed to replace people, but 
rather to gain speed, flexibility, and a 


vastly greater accounting versatility 
as an improved tool of management. 
Rapidly changing developments and 
new designs in automation are steadily 
opening new kinds of career oppor- 
tunities. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia TrustCo. 

The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company has announced that the last 
18,000 of the bank’s approximately 
100,000 checking accounts have been 
transferred to automatic MICR pro- 
cessing. About 150,000 individual daily 
transactions are now being processed 
in a fraction of the time previously 
required. 


In the three-year period just past, 
the bank has 


@ Redesigned check forms and deposit 
slips for adaptation to the computer 
by encoding with magnetic ink; 

@ Originated and installed a complete, 
flexible account numbering system; 
@ Developed a new type of checking 
account statement; 

@ Programmed the RCA 501 com- 
puter for checking account and per- 
sonal loan accounting; 


@ Become the first bank to use punch 
paper tape as a source of computer 
input (most banks still use punch 
cards), and aided in the development 
of the add punch machines for this 
purpose. 

It has also developed and built into 
its automation system, audit controls 
which are being used as examples 
throughout the United States; and 
developed a procedure for the elec- 
tronic sorting, reading and input to 
the computer of information from 
encoded checks and deposit slips 
through the use of a Burroughs Sorter- 
Reader coupled with an RCA 301 
computer. 


OPERATING BRIEFS 
Rem Rand Purchases N.D. P. 


The Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation has pur- 
chased for an undisclosed aimount 
National Data Processing Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Texas. National Data 
Processing has engaged since 1958 in 
the development, manufacture, and 
marketing of sundry items of MICR 
equipment, including check encoders, 
document processors, and audit lis- 
ters. The company is presently en- 
gaged in advanced development work 
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on magnetic ink readers incorporating 
new principles, advanced banking 
system, and specialized encoding ma- 
chines for proof and other bank opera- 
tions. 

Remington Rand will market this 
equipment in the United States and 
throughout the world. The previous- 
ly existing arrangement under which 
International Computers and Tabu- 
lators, Ltd. of England is marketing 
N. D. P. equipment abroad will be 
continued. 


Since the fall of 1959, Chance 
Vought Corp., and more récently Ling- 
Temco-Vought, Inc. has owned 51 per 
cent of the stock of N. D. P. 


BOOKLETS 


What Happens to Business 


After a Bank Modernizes 

This is the fourth in a series of 
similar research studies by Bank 
Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America, which was begun in 1949. 
It is based on answers to a compre- 
hensive questionnaire returned by the 
officers of 50 banks whose new 
quarters have been completed by the 
corporation since 1956. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing a request 
to the corporation at 1130 Hampton 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


On Doing Business Abroad 

A booklet just issued by First 
National City Bank of New York 
tells how the bank’s Overseas Division 
can help Americans do_ business 
abroad. Illustrated in full color, the 
booklet emphasizes the complexity of 
foreign trade today and explains the 
importance of fully staffed bank 
branches overseas in rendering ‘‘on 
the scene’”’ assistance. It discusses 
the bank’s various overseas services, 
including its Common Market Coun- 
seling service, a n d describes t h e 
special bulletins and periodicals regu- 
larly issued by the bank as an aid 
to businessmen interested in the inter- 
national scene. 


On Urban Renewal 

Crawford Corporation, one of the 
nation’s leading housing manufactu- 
rers and home finance firms, has pre- 
pared an informative pamphlet de- 
scribing the company’s urban renewal 
program for local public agencies, 
builders, land developers, general con- 
tractors and investors. A free copy 
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may be obtained by addressing a re- 
quest to Crawford Corporation, Ur- 
ban Renewal Division, 1707 H St., 
N. W., Suite 604, Washington 6, D. C. 


American Bankers Assn. 
[Address requests for the following booklets 
to ABA, 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.| 

Using Bank Servicés: A 40-page illus- 

trated booklet for use in junior and 

senior high schools. Can be used in 
courses in business education, citizen- 
ship, home economics, and family 
finance, and is also suitable for use 
in connection with forums or civic- 
group discussions. Available to mem- 
ber banks for donation to local schools 

or for their own use at a cost of 25 

cents per single copy, or 10 cents per 

copy for quantities of 25 to 1,000. 

Special discounts are available for 

larger quantities. 


Automobile Financing—Dealer Plan: 
An operating manual published by 
the Instalment Credit Committee of 


LEST WE 


Exactly three years have passed 
since the MICR printing specifica- 
tions were wrapped up and ap- 
proved by the American Bankers 
Association. They have been chal- 
lenging years, during which we, as 
printers, relearned the techniques 
we thought we had mastered 
long ago. They have been fruitful 
years when measured in terms 
of technological gains. And 
now, what we formerly referred 
to as the “check of the future” 
is in fact the conventional “check 
of today.” 
























While it might be said that the 
MICR program is barely off the 
ground, it is accelerating at such 
a swift pace that it soon will be 
old hat and time will erase from 
our memory the significance of this 
great accomplishment. Before that 
occurs, therefore, we would like 
to pay tribute to those who made 
it possible. To the A.B.A. Techni- 
cal Committee on Mechanization 










DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS INC. 


CLIFTON NORWALK PAOLI CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 8ST. PAUL DALLAS CHATSWORTH PORTLAND 





The American Bankers Association. 
Discusses credit requirement and 
operating procedures to assist banks 
in the sound, safe, and profitable 
financing of dealer-originated auto- 
mobile paper. Available to all ABA 
member banks at $2 per copy. 


Summary of Requirements for Insurance 
or Guaranty of F.H.A. and V.A. Mort- 
gage Loans: Prepared by ABA’s Mort- 
gage Finance Committee, this sum- 
mary replaces one issued in December, 
1959. It is based on the Housing Act 
of 1961 and current regulations. 
Available to member banks at 50c 
each. 


Personal Money Management: In ad- 
dition to providing a guide for family 
budgets, the 58-page booklet cites 
advantages in using bank services 
for all family financial needs. Can 
be purchased in quantity by ABA 
member banks for distribution to 
customers and schools. 


FORGET 


of Check Handling, to the various 
subcommittees representing the 
machine manufacturers, and 
especially to the individuals repre- 
senting both groups who in so 
many instances subordinated their 
own interests in order to achieve a 
common objective, we doff our 
hat in great respect. 





The MICR system in itself is a 
mechanical thing, but it exists only 
because people were willing to 
work together on a give-and-take 
basis over a long period of time. 
Differences of opinion, instead of 
creating rifts, did indeed solidify 
their determination to reach the 
goal, and we wonder if perhaps 
this demonstration of human en- 
durance and tolerance is not even 
more significant than the product. 
One thing is certain... we would 
not today have at our disposal a 
compatible check handling system 
were it not for the compatible 
people who created it. 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee: Announcement has _ been 
made of the promotion of RYMUND P. 
WORLITZER to vice president and 
ELROY F. DIFFERT to assistant cashier. 


Texas Bank and Trust Co., Dallas: 
According to a recent announcement 
WILLIAM R. BLACKWELL was elected 
assistant trust officer in the trust 
division where he has been office 
manager. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
Assistant vice president FRANCIS J. 
KARPINSKI has rejoined the bank 
after completing a six months’ as- 
signment in Washington, D. C. in the 
Department of Defense. 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank & 
Trust Co.: Formerly an assistant vice 
president, JOHN J. CONNELLY has been 
elevated to vice president. He is the 
officer in charge of the Methods and 
Research Department and is largely 
responsible for the automation and 
electronic processing system now in 
operation at the head office. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: Included in several recently 
announced promotions were those of 
HOWARD W. JENKINS to assistant vice 
president, and the following new as- 
sistant cashiers: GEORGE SHERMAN, 
DAVID W. JENKINS, MARGARET KENT 
and JOHN R. ULMAN. Former Mary- 
vale Office manager, EDWARD I. 
COMINS, JR. has been advanced to the 
national division with the title of 
business development officer. 


Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Lovis: Announcement has been made 
of the election of GEORGE H. CAPPS, 
president of the Capitol Coal and 
Coke Co., and A. J. O’BRIEN, execu- 
tive vice president of Ralston Purina 
Co., to the board of directors. 


A. J. O'BRIEN 
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G. H. CAPPS 


H. J. ROHLF E. C. PEDERSEN 


Cc. W. KLEMME J. F. KRAMER 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.: 
Newly elected vice presidents are 
HENRY J. ROHLF, formerly a _ vice 
president of the Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, EDWARD C. PEDERSEN, 
and CARL W. KLEMME, chief opera- 
tions officer in the trusts and invest- 
ments division. Named assistant vice 
president-was ROBERT S. ALDOM of the 
bank operations department. 


Philadelphia National Bank: Vice 
President JOHN F. KRAMER has been 
named to head the entire Pennsyl- 
vania Section of the out-of-town di- 
vision. He will be assisted by NOR- 
MAN U. MILES, assistant vice presi- 
dent, who had previously been as- 
signed to Group VIII. A further 
announcement tells of the appoint- 
ment of ALFRED H. COLE as a trust 
officer of the estate planning and 
sales staff in the personal trust de- 
partment. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C.: Changes in the of- 
ficial staff included the promotion of 
E. LEE CAIN and J. SCOTT CRAMER to 
vice presidents in Charlotte; WILLIS 
F. GUPTON to trust officer in Wil- 
mington; and JOHN W. GARRETT III 
to cashier at Salisbury. 


The Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco: In the business development 
department at the head office, MAL- 
COLM S. GRAHAM has been advanced 
to assistant cashier. 


Seattle-First National Bank: ANSON B. 
MOODY, pioneer industrial and busi- 
ness leader of Everett, has been 
elected to the board of directors. He 
had been a director of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Everett since 1934, 
until it merged with Seattle-First in 
November. 


First National Bank of Jersey City: 
The appointment of JOHN Ss. FEN- 
NELLY as an assistant vice president 
in charge of the West New York 
office, was recently made known. 


First National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Tulsa: JOHN L. ROBERTSON moved 
up from senior vice president to 
executive vice president. He has been 
associated with the bank since 1953. 


Broad Street Trust Co., Philadelphia: 
Vice President VINCENT P. MCDEVITT 
of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, has been elected to the board 
of directors. 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati: According to a recent an- 
nouncement LEWIS B. DANIEL and 
THOMAS F. HANLON have been named 
assistant trust officer and assistant 
cashier, respectively. 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston: 
Formerly with the Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, KARL BUTZ, JR. joined 
the Houston bank in November as 
an assistant vice president in the 
commercial loans department. 


Colorado National Bank, Denver: 
The appointment of S. T. MASON FREY 
and DONALD F. MAGARRELL as vice 
presidents was recently made known. 
Mr. Frey is a former vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York and Mr. Magarrell was senior 
vice president and a director of 
United Air Lines until his retirement. 


S. T. M. FREY 


D. F. MAGARRELL 
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T. R. HILB 


I. W. HUGHES 


H. E. PODSEN 


Bankers Trust Co., New York: 
Heading a list of promotions were 
those of THOMAS E. BAGGOTT, THEO- 
DORE R. HILB, ISAAC W. HUGHES and 
HENRY E. PODSEN who moved up to 
vice presidencies. Simultaneously, 
RALPH E. ANDERSON, ROBERT G. KER- 
LER and JOSEPH A. LEE became as- 
sistant vice presidents. 


Guaranty Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Formerly associated with the Repub- 
lie National Bank, Dallas, ALFRED F. 
EDWARDS has joined Guaranty as 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. 


Empire Trust Co., New York: 
FORD M. GRAHAM, president of Louisi- 
ana Land and Exploration Co. has 
been elected a director. He is also 
chairman of the Citizens National 
Bank, Hammond, La. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
The election of C. N. SUTTON, presi- 
dent of the Richland Trust Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, and DAVID A. MEEK- 
ER, president of The Hobart Manu- 
facturing Co., Troy, Ohio, to three- 
year terms on the board of directors, 
has been announced. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
RICHARD A. FENN, IAN S. MICHIE and 
JOHN J. O’CONNELL have been elevated 
to assistant vice presidents. Mr. Fenn 
and Mr. Michie are in the South- 
east Asia division of the international 
department while Mr. O’Connell is 
in the corporate trust division. 
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Southeastern Capital Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: ROBERT F. EVANS, for- 
merly vice president and treasurer of 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co., 
Chattanooga, has been elected vice 
president of Southeastern. Simulta- 
neously, JACK E. WHITAKER, chair- 
man of the board of Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, has been 
made a member of the executive 
committee. 


The Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo: 
RAYMON H. MULFORD, president of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has been 
named to the board of directors. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: Newly appointed vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Whittier 
branch is FERNANDO ‘‘HAP”’ CANEER. 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: Heading up a number of 
promotions were those of GILBERT W. 
HUNTER, RUDOLPH L. RYAN and J. 
DAVID BARNES to assistant vice presi- 
dents. Also announced was the ap- 
pointment of ARTHUR M. SCULLY, JR. 
and WILLIAM L. FOUSE to trust officer 
and investment officer, respectively, 
while JOHN D. GREINER and ALBERT L. 
MILYAK were named assistant cash- 
iers. 





G. W. HUNTER R. L. RYAN 


J. D. BARNES Cc. M. BOARDMAN 


Bank of Idaho, Boise: CHARLES M. 
BOARDMAN has been elected vice 
president and trust officer. He will 
supervise all trust activities of the 
bank’s ten branches in Idaho. 
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Common Dividend No. 168 









A dividend of 6212¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
December 15, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Novem- 
ber 30, 1961. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 


Vice President and Secretary 
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W. B. POND N. W. CHRISTIANSEN 


The Summit (N. J.) Trust Co.: WILLIAM 
BYRD POND has been designated an 
assistant vice president and invest- 
ment officer, according to a recent 
announcement. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
From assistant vice president NOR- 
MAN W. CHRISTIANSEN has_ been 
moved up to vice president at the 
Eureka office. At the same time B. H. 
DOUGHERTY, ROBERT H. HENNINGS 
and WINSTON L. NICHOLS were named 
assistant vice presidents. 


State Street Bank and Trust Co., Bos- 
ton: Two newly elected assistant 
treasurers are JOHN H. WOOD and 
GEORGE I. ZAPPONI. 


R. L. GARNER W. F. GREENLEY, JR. 


American Security & Trust Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: ROBERT L. GARNER, re- 
tired president of the International 
Finance Corp., has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J.: Vice President WILLIAM F. 
GREENLEY, JR. has been elected 


BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


ESTABLISHED 1605 


ROME 


Complete international 


Banking service 


secretary of the board of directors, 
He will continue to engage in special 
research and planning for the bank as 
well as directing its public relations 
and advertising departments in his 
newly created post of vice president- 
secretary. 


American Fletcher National Bank & 
Trust Co., Indianapolis: A p p oi nt- 
ment of J. JOSEPH TUOHY as assistant 
vice president and staff member of 
the investment department, was re- 
cently announced. 


Chemical Bank N. Y. Trust Co:: 
Three recently elected vice presidents 
are, STANLEY T. DAVISON who is in 
charge of the Times Square office; 
SYLVESTER F. MAJESTIC in the Inter- 
national Division; and EUGENE A, 
MINTKESKI in charge of the govern- 
ment bond dealer department of the 
bank investment division. 


S. T. DAVISON S. F. MAJESTIC 


E. L. PALMER 


HERBERT HOLDEN, JR. G. A. COSTANZO 


First National City Bank of New 
York: The Northwestern and West- 
ern Districts have been merged 
under the supervision of vice presi- 
dent EDWARD L. PALMER, assisted by 
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vice president HERBERT HOLDEN, JR. 
The new district includes the states 
of Alaska, Arizona, California, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah 
and Washington. In the overseas 
division G. A. COSTANZO has been ap- 
pointed vice president. He is asso- 
ciated with the bank’s relationships 
with foreign correspondent and gov- 
ernment banks. 


CORPORATION 





CHANGES 


American Cyanamid Co., N. Y.: 
With the forthcoming retirement of 
Vice President L. C. PERKINSON, the 
company’s treasurer GORDON C. WALK- 
ER will assume his responsibilities as 
vice president for finance. WALLACE 
G. TAYLOR, budget director, will step 
up to treasurer and will be responsible 
for banking, payrolls, employee bene- 
fits, pensions, insurance, credits and 
taxes. 


Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Cal.: 
FOSTER R. CLEMENT, JR., vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
of New York and EMMETT G. SOLO- 
MON, senior vice president of the 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank of 
San Francisco have been elected to 
the board of directors. 


American Meter Co., Philadelphia: 
DANTE E. BROGGI has succeeded the 
late Thomas A. Bracken, Jr., as 
treasurer and member of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Broggi is also 
vice president and a director of the 
company, manufacturers of measure- 
ment and control equipment for the 
gas industry. 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: Vice President JOHN P. SCHROE- 
DER of the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has been 
elected a director to fill a vacancy 
created by the resignation of H. H. 
SPENCER. 


D. E. BROGGI 
December 15, 1961 


J. P. SCHROEDER 
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Allison Coupon Books 
get you 100% more 
for your postage dollar! 


Ss a .weighs 
lighter ‘3M less than 
than you one 


The Allison Coupon System simplifies your work. 
Repetitive monthly mailings become one mailing 
per account. Tiresome one-at-a-time manual and 
machine operations change to one actuation of the 
coupon perforator. 

Thousands of users prefer Allison Payment Cou- 
pons for automatic or manual accounting. They cut 
costs, simplify work and mail for 4¢. 


Mail this coupon to discover how you can get 100% more for 
your expense dollar. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me samples and information on how Allison Coupons permit 
me to get 100% more for my postage dollars. 


Name____ 
Firm_ See 


Address 








mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Bell & Howell Co., Chicago: F o r - 
merly a member of General Electric 
Co.’s New York corporate manage- 
ment services activity, GEORGE L. 
CHAMBERLIN has joined B&H as vice 
president and treasurer. 


American District Telegraph Co., 
N. Y.: ERNEST T. KOBELT who has 
been with ADT since 1928, has been 
made treasurer of this firm specializ- 
ing in automatic fire and burglar 
alarm services. 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia: Executive V ice 
President WILLIAM G. FOULKE, Provi- 
dent Tradesmens Bank and Trust 
Co., has been elected a director. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.: Newly elected treasurer 
and assistant treasurer, respectively, 
are C. B. BUNTING and C. F. PRATT. 


Colgate-Palmolive Co.,N. Y.: T h e 
election of VINCENT D. DONAHUE as 
vice president-finance was recently 
made known. 


Investors Diversified Services, Min- 
neapolis: THOMAS W. MOSES has been 
elected a director of Investors Mu- 
tual, Inec., the largest mutual fund 
in the industry, and of Investors 
Variable Payment Fund, Inc. STE- 
PHEN ROOTH has been elected a di- 
rector of Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 
and Investors Selective Fund, Inc. He 
is vice president of Alleghany Corp. 
and a director of IDS in which 
Alleghany holds a controlling interest. 


FINANCE COMPANIES 


American Motors Corp., Detroit: 
ALTON R. JOHNSTON has been elected 
vice president in charge of field opera- 
tions for Redisco, Inc., sales financing 
subsidiary of AMC. 


James Talcott, Inc.,N. Y.: KENNETH 
E. DOUGHERTY has been elected a vice 
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K. E. DOUGHERTY 


president and named credit manager 
of the company’s industrial time sales 
division. It was also announced that 
vice president ROBERT J. ENGLAND 
will direct new business development 
for the factoring division. 


International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
L. R. ARNOLD, assistant manager of 
the credit and collection department, 


B R 


A World Time Chart 


Time differences in over 100 coun- 
tries throughout the world are shown 
in the ‘‘World Time Chart’ now being 
distributed by Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Company. The chart’s two 
annual revisions are timed to coincide 
with the beginning and end of day- 
light savings time. It includes a map 
of the time zones of the United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing 
a request to the bank’s International 
Division, 55 Broad Street, New York 
2S; Na Ys 


A Twelve-Page Foundation 


Insert in Post 

The Saturday Evening Post in one 
of its issues of next March will con- 
tain a twelve-page, full color, re- 
movable insert, entitled ‘How to 
Make the Most of your Money.” 
The booklet is part of the advertising 
program of the Foundation for Com- 
mercial Banks, whose board of trustees 
is headed by L. M. Schwartz, presi- 
dent of the Citizens State Bank, 
Paola, Kansas. In addition to the 
6 million copies of the insert that will 
run in the POST, said Mr. Schwartz, 
large numbers of them will be used 
as statement enclosures, direct mail 
pieces to customers and prospects, 
for distribution in industrial plants, 
schools, women’s clubs, and bank 
lobbies. The Foundation will make 
copies of the booklet available well 
in advance of the March publication 
date so that banks may effectively 
plan their own local distribution to 
tie in with the appearance of the 
booklet in the POST. An announce- 
ment has been mailed to members 
which will enable them to place ad- 
vance orders for the booklets with 
their banks’ names imprinted free of 
charge. 


Mr. Schwartz stated that the publi- 
cation of this booklet is an important 


has been elected a vice president of 
the IH Credit Corp., the company’s 
financing subsidiary. 


C.L.T. Financial Corp., N. Y.: 
J. PAGE RISQUE has been elected 
executive vice president and director 
of the Service Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York and the Service Casualty 
Co. of N. Y., subsidiaries of C.I.T. 


: F's 


part of the job the Foundation is 
doing for all commercial banks. He 
stressed the urgent need for a 100 
per cent participation of the nation’s 
banks “if our job is to be truly 
effective.”’ 


Staff Changes at ABA 


George B. Ward, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, has 
been named director of the associa- 
tion’s Bank Executive and Staff De- 
velopment Committee. He has also 
been appointed admissions officer and 
acting registrar of The Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of Banking. Newly desig- 
nated assistant registrar is Douglas G. 
Herron who has been affiliated with 


G. B. WARD D. G. HERRON 


the Banking Education Committee 
since joining the ABA’s staff in 1958. 


Grover J. Hansen, for the past five 
years executive secretary and educa- 
tional director of 
the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Ameri- 
ean Institute 
of Banking, will 
join the staff of the 
Banking Edu- 
cation Committee 
as assistant direct- 
or on January 2. 
His responsibili- 
ties will be es- 
pecially identified 
with the committee’s work in the 
field of college and public school re- 
lations. 
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First of Nevada to Build 


The 16-story building depicted in 
the above sketch will be the future 
home of the First National Bank of 
Nevada. Demolition of the bank’s 
First and Virginia bank and office 
building presently occupying the 100 
x 140-ft. site will begin on January 
15, 1962, and construction of the new 
building will begin during April of 
that year, with occupancy scheduled 
for August, 1963. 


The main banking room will occupy 
the Virginia Street level, trust and 
instalment loan departments the sec- 
ond, while operating and cashier’s de- 
partments will be housed in the third 
and fourth floors. The bank’s execu- 
tive offices, directors’ and conference 
rooms will occupy the 14th and 15th 
floors. Construction of a garage which 
will provide parking facilities for be- 
tween 400 and 500 cars will be begun 
as soon as the property purchased for 
that purpose becomes available in the 
spring of 1963. 


First National President E. J. 
Questa stated that the project had 
been under consideration for some 
time. “With the tremendous antici- 
pated growth of this state,’”’ he added, 
“and the future prospects of Reno, 
Sparks and Northern Nevada, we feel 
it is timely that we expand our facili- 
ties to keep pace with the future.” 


A NABAC Director 
of Education 

Dr. Richard M. Seaman, formerly 
coordinator of training and educa- 
tional programs for the research and 
development laboratories of General 
Electric Company, has been named 
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DON’T MAKE 
A MOVE 
until you see 


RAND MCNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


materials! 


Compare, please, before you buy. 
See our complete line of 
Christmas Club promotional 
materials, many in full color, all 
printed with true Rand MNally 
quality. Look over our coupon 
books, checks, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and 
ledgers. All yours at the best 
competitive price, thanks to the 
large capacity and high 

efficiency of Rand M®Nally’s 


printing facilities! 


Write today to Rand MCNally & Co., Christmas Club Division, 
405 Park Ave., New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 





director of education for NABAC, The 
Association for Bank Audit, Control 
and Operation. In making the an- 
nouncement, NABAC President Wins- 
low E. Pike, vice president and con- 
troller, First National Bank of At- 
lanta, said Dr. Seaman will assist all 
NABAC divisions in their various ac- 
tivities and will have special respon- 
sibility for developing an expanded 
program for seminars. He will report 
directly to Dr. F. Byers Miller, execu- 
tive director. 


Cleveland's Society National 
Publishes Horticultural Book 
As a public service, Society Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, has published 
a 16-page color-illustrated booklet 
called “The Forest City of the Six- 
ties.”” It covers the history and activi- 
ties of six major groups in Cleveland 
The Fine Arts Garden, The Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland, The 
Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory, The Holden Arboretum, The 
Cleveland Park System, and The 
Metropolitan Park System. 


To interest a greater number of 
people in these civic organizations, the 
bank devoted a 414-minute commer- 
cial on its monthly TV program, ‘‘The 
Play of the Month,” to a similar 
presentation of Cleveland horticul- 
tural activities. 


Free copies of the booklet may be 
obtained by addressing a request to 
the Public Relations Department, So- 
ciety National Bank, Public Square, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Anderson Heads FPRA 


New president of the Financial 
Public Relations Association is John 
P. Anderson, vice president, First 
National Bank of Passaic County, 
Paterson, N. J. He succeeds Jordan 
J. Crouch, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Nevada, Reno, who 
has become a member of its Board of 
Directors. Elected first, second,"and 


J. P. ANDERSON J. J. CROUCH 


third vice presidents, respectively, 
were Earnest G. Gearhart, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Miami; 
Harold W. Lewis, vice president, 
First National Bank of Chicago; and 
Charles H. Hoeflich, vice president, 
Philadelphia National Bank. Robert 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Jan. 
Feb. 
May 


State Associations 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


3-—5—Alaska: 


10—Delaware: Wilmington 


Other Associations 


Apr. 
Apr. 


22-23—National Credit Conference: Sheraton-Chicago Hotel 
5-7—WMid-Winter Trust Conference: The Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 
16-—18—Southern Trust Conference: Golden Triangle Motor Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 


22-24—Florida: Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville 

25-26—Georgia: Corsair Motel, Jekyll Island 
2-3—Ohio: Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
2-4—Alabama: Battle House-Admiral Semmes Hotels, Mobile 
2-4—Kansas: Town House Hotel, Kansas City 
3-4—Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Okiahoma City 

Windsor Hotel, Cordova 

4-—8—Maryland: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

5-8—tovisiana: Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

6-8—Texas: Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

7-9—Tennessee: Peabody Hotel, Memphis 


10—12—North Carolina: The Carolina, Pinehurst 
13-—15—WMissouri: Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis 
16-18—Hlilinois: Palmer House, Chicago 


2—4—NABAC Eastern Regional: Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
16—18—NABAC Northern Regional: Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 


Apr. 30—May 2—Independent Bankers Assn.: Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel. 


May 
May 
May 


6—10—National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks: Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
7-9—NABAC Southern Regional: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
16-19—The American Safe Deposit Assn.: Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


A. Bachle, vice president, National 
Boulevard Bank, Chicago, was re- 
elected treasurer. 


Newly elected directors are Mrs. 
Frances Bent, vice president and 
secretary of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn.; 
Thomas G. Cooper, president of the 
Jefferson (Ia.) State Bank; Lawrence 
Mehren, vice president of the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.; Dave 
Neill, trust officer of the North Caro- 
lina National Bank, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Edward M. Penick, president of the 
Worthen Bank & Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; and William P. Scott, 
vice president of Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All were formally installed at a 
banquet which concluded the associa- 
tion’s 46th annual convention which 
was held late last month at the 
Americana Hotel in Bal Harbour, Fla. 


A record 1,500 delegates attended 
the convention’s full schedule of work 
and study sessions. This year’s 
theme, ‘“‘More Business for you in 
’62,’’ was discussed in scores of meet- 
ings, school sessions, lectures and semi- 
nars, where financial men and women 
met to exchange new ideas regarding 
methods and techniques designed to 
win the approval and good will of the 
banking public by serving it better. 


About the Making of Wills 


Offered for customer distribution at 
quantity rates is an excellent booklet 


entitled “If It’s Yours It’s an Es- [| 
tate,’’ authored by Donald G. Dutch- 
er, for 20 years Surrogate (Probate 
Judge) of Bergen County, N. J. It 
makes an air-tight case for the making 
of wills, and carefully outlines the 
steps that should be taken in the 
preparation of a sound will and keep- 
ing one’s affairs in a generally tidy 
condition. For sample and prices ad- 
dress Koster-Dana Corporation, 76 
Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Offers Newcomer Aids 


A new “Sightseer’s Guide to Ari- 
zona”’ has been offered to the public 
by First National Bank of Arizona 
through all Newcomer Information 
Service representatives in each of the 
bank’s 68 offices. In full color, the 7 
by 51% inch booklet is a 24-page pic- 
torial guide to points of interest in the 
state. The bank has also offered 
a 24-page Metro Phoenix Street Atlas 
and a _ booklet entitled ‘Helpful 
Hints for Newcomers.” 
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New Headquarters for N. J. B. A. 


The New Jersey Bankers Association has moved into its new office 
building (pictured above) at 499 North Harrison Street, Princeton. 


The air conditioned colonial headquarters building features a large 
general office, four private offices, a workshop, luncheon room for the 


staff, and a library-conference room. 


The building was designed specifically to meet the needs of the 


association. 
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Philadelphia National's New Saving-Checking Service 


A well-rounded advertising program 
used by The Philadelphia National 
Bank in the promotion of its new 
Sav-O-Magic service employs towering 
genie to help convey the Aladdin- 
like theme of its message. The new 
service provides for the automatic 
transfer of a pre-determined amount 
from a PNB regular or special check- 
ing account to a PNB savings account 
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each month. 

The service is being offered to those 
who now have one or both types of 
accounts as well as to individuals who 
presently have neither. Monthly ac- 
count statements showing a record of 
each transfer made will be rendered 
without charge. Passbooks will be 
brought up to date whenever pre- 
sented. 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 2 Y-s, 
WKLY. REP. MEM. BKS. (Sel. assets in billions) Level Earlier Earlier Earlier 


Earlier 
aie rena III 2 5. 0 s6-ca > alic os, osin eo bm ha. ovndsind i psdavdna Sie wleiarelaa $118.6 $118.9 $113.4 $108.1 $1057 


Commercial and industrial loans 32.4 31.2 31.7 30.0 
Loans for purchasing or carrying securities. ..........e cece eee eee eens A 4.5 3.8 3st 3.5 
Loans to sales and personal finance companies... .........0. eee ee eeee , 3.1 3.4 3.6 3.8 
RIAU INR 355,450 5\-51 070 eis So 0 os 8) 6 tgs Sarai Saea) Sow fakes 8 asclou ein rola aie oie oo bNe 13.2 12.9 125 12.6 
Other loans (mostly consumer)... .. 16.5 16.5 15.4 14.4 
prae TennNDAINNNINND SIDIDINNENEINS 3) «co, «4010 5:s4:10, 0 iajciios ihre 6 asbioie.0.6,are une! si dye 4'Sib4 0° 8c 34.1 31.4 29.3 28.2 
Other securities 11.5 10.8 9.6 9.8 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


Excess reserves (estimated)...... 509 571 700 515 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 91 62 60 911 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (—) 418 509 640 -396 


Month Year — 11961 — 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Earlier Earlier High 


low 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Prime bank rate. 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 


3-month bills, auction average 2.28 2:33 2.61 2.19 
MAIR MC MRCNCNEBOORI ie. 50:00 .5;0 0's 6 5. 010130, 6.0.0.6 4.550.61018 0 010s oieieie' 2.61 2.64 2.81 2.30 
ins eade aka hae s ae bas stddwemea shen we 2.28 2.35 2.60 2.15 
6-month bills, market yield...... 2.55 2.70 2.82 2.33 
9-12 month bills 2.83 2.86 2.98 2.53 
Other issues due in 9-12 months 2.90 3.05 sls 2.63 
Ne MP NO. 6 asin cbbs cd dniecces sesctctaniaedescacesscs cs 3.62 3.75 3.88 3.13 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 3.96 3.97 4.06 3.69 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 300 stocks on the NYSE (1957-59—100) 
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Railroads 
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BANK STOCK PRICES (Merrill Lynch indexes) 


Composite (October 1941—100) S414 2715 S612 Fe 


COCR Sb ac bb pag eee hada nodsleeseeaaweebesecedses 470.1 313.0 491.3 322.2 
Banks in other leading cities ovat 400.8 596.1 4057 
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This symbol means greater usefulness 


Nearly half of all U. S. banks with a New York correspondent have 
learned through experience that Chase Manhattan provides world-wide 
facilities and fast, dependable service. Chase Manhattan people hope they 
may soon have an opportunity to demonstrate greater usefulness to you. 


. 
. 


service to correspondents 


Analysis of investment portfolios + 
Safekeeping of securities + Dealers 

in State and Municipal Bonds + Execution 
of security orders + Full foreign 

services + Credit information + Around- 
the-clock mail pick-up + Quick collection 
of items + Many personal services 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





rue NCR 315 


is supported by a strong foundation! 


The outstanding performance of the NCR 315 is based on a strong 
foundation of vital back-up and support. This new generation computer 
exemplifies the same back-up and support provided by NCR in all 
areas of data processing. Standard programs... from scientific routines 
to common English translators . . . to reduce programming time and cost. 
Professional instructors to provide complete customer training. Trained 
specialists to assist in system and site design. Preventive and correc- 
tive maintenance to maintain your NCR equipment in top operating 
efficiency. All provided with the 315... all backed by a company with 
77 years of experience in the office equipment business. 


Investigate today! Call your NCR representative, a trained * 
systems consultant, or write: Electronic Data Processing : 
Systems and Sales, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO | ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








